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af ” Khaki 
a Vivella Shirts 





(Regd. Trade Mark). 


Obtainable Ready-to-Wear or Made-to-Measure of all High-class Outfitters. 











SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 
TYRES MEAT LOZENGES 


. . WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
Endurance 1s the outstanding feature NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. 
of British Avon Tyres. Their 

2 = : In Tin Boxes, 1/*, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 
average mileage is unusually high eine 
and their quality always dependable. BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 


; . RICH OLD INVALID 
Every-day 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) Need 
PREPARATIONS 
are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be 


without one or more of these preparations in some form or another. For giving 

















beautiful com lexions—tor healing all skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and : 
Houigis tae is a “VASEI.INE” Preparation for all these, a much more. ae og m PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 
Ss ‘ 
YEI ga sailed boreal a siaeeeail 1/- per dozen reduction for 6 dozen. 
This is our regular grade, which is Noudithotdiejnseatton): ate POMADE. 5 
“Tae ae ae No. 2 size, handsome bottle Blue Seal, 3d. and 7d. botts. HARV FY S No 3 VAT LI UVEUR % COTCH 
in carton, with glass : 
WHITE, stoppers, 1/6 No. 1 size. bottle, in carton, 6d s 
pottte Highly refined. ape White and — Pomade. No. 2 size, bottle, in carton, 1/- 'e ini alin dasa aa 
ADVICE For your own safety and satisfaction, always CARRIAGE G g , 
insist upon Chesebrough Co.’s own original bottles. PAID 
32/6 ever cation. 


1} not obtainable —_ any articles of the value of 1/- and upwards will be sent Post Free to any 
address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet with 


romplete list of the Vaseline Preparations, ana containing many household hints. Post Free. HARVEY & DE ARSLE YW 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct LONDON. 
39, ST. JAMES’ ST., w. 








THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


: NUK For PoLisHING FLOORS 


RONUK does not smear. A very small quantity applied lightly to Wood Flooring, Furniture, 
Linoleum, etc., will give a perfect polished surface—Dirt-proof, Germ-proof and Antiseptic. Just 
a brush up and a light rub with a duster will keep a Ronuked surface in good condition for weeks. 


In tins, 3d., 6d., and 1/-. LIQUID RONUK, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6. 
Write for Booklet, ““ THERE'S THE RUB” (describing our new invention, the RONUK HOME POLISHER). 


From RONUK, Ltd.. PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON. 
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THE 
NOBLE WISH 


to give your child the best start in lite 
is best achieved by consulting THE 


ASSOCIATION, 
53, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Established 1904, 
A CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE BUREAU DEAL- 
ING WITH ALL EDUCATIONAL MATTERS AND 
TRAINING AFFECTING FUTURE CAREERS. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE LEADING HEAD- 


MASTERS.—ADDRESS ENQUIRIES TO THE 
SECRETARY 





MOTOR DRIVING 


AND MECHANICAL TUITION 
WE train vou for the 
k.A.C. Certificate 


THE ONLY ONE RECOGNIZED. 








Full Course of 24 Half-hourly Lersons £2 2 0 
Sixteen Driving Half-hourly Lessons £3 3 0 
Unlimited Course - - - - £5 5 0 
Individual Instruction. — Up.to date 

Car and Instructor at your disposal 

2 hours daily for One Month - - £1010 9 


You may, is desired, purchase the Car on which 
you are taught. 


S, & S. MOTOR CO., Ltd., 
395, EDGWARE ROAD, wW. 


*‘Phone:—PADDINGTON 5838. 

















EASTBOURNE 
SCHOOL of COOKERY 
and Domestic Economy, 11, Silverdale Rd. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Cookery in all branches, Laundry, House- 
wifery, Dressmaking, Millinery, Home 
Sick Nursing and Hygiene. 
Certificates granted. 

Ap 3 fake cong al, Miss RANDALL, 
fst class dinburgh Training School 





WEST END RIDING SCHOOL, 


70, SEYMOUR PLACE, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W, 


By Royal WarRANT 
Or APPOINTMENT TO 





. period. 
HIS MAJ ESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 


Several Riding Horses 
always on Sale. 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
WHERE ROYALTY HAS BEEN TAUGHT. 


Hacks and Chargers let 
by the hour or for any 


THE School, which ¢s lighted by Electricity. 

is the largest and most select in London, 
and is decorated throughout with attractive 
“Garden” and “ Country"’ scenery from 








DFVITT & MOORE’ S OCFAN TRAINING SHIPS 





HE "© PORT JACKSON” 


For full 


particulars apply to the Mani 


12, Fenchurch Buildings, London, 


Plans for improving and extending this training scheme are under consideration 


NB. 





OFF SYDNEY HEADS, N.S.W. 


LIMITED 


THE ‘ MEDWAY '’ 


(100 Al at Llovd’s. 2,500 Tons) 
Although primarily the scheme is for 
Officers in the Mercantile Marine, yet 
on the outbreak of war practically all 
the cadets who were then in training 
and those who have since been trianed 
have been granted Commissions 
(R.N.R.) and are now serving with 
the Fleet. 

The following S.S. Lines have asso- 
ciated socomgg ogy? “age — _— 
and Moore in 

THE UNION | CASTLE “THE CUNARD, “THE 
BOOTH, THE SHAW SAVILL & ALBION 
and MESSRS. T. & J. HARRISON, 
who will give preference to Officers 
who have been Cadets in _ this 
Company, when they have obtained 
the necessary Certificates. 

Special Terms are offered for 
““ WORCESTER” and “CONWAY” 
Boys who have obtained their certiti- 
cates of two years’ service. 

Naval Instructors and fully 

qualified Surgeons are carried. 


ers, Messrs. — & MOORE, 


and will be announced in due course. 


a recent Horse Show at Olympia. The 
INDOOR tuition has thereby been rendered 
as nearly equal to actuai OUTDOOR Riding 
as possible. 





Telegrams: ‘** Equiseta, London.”* 
Telephone: 4129 Paddington. 
Proprietor: Mr. F. G. HAINES. 





GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 


By E. T. COOK 
by post 13/- 


A Handbook to the Garden. 
12/6 net; 


Published at the Offices of ‘*‘ Country Life,"’ Ltd. 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 














MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The Charge for these Ac yertisements 
___ is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


| RON. FENCING for all purposes. 

ntinuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds, 
List on application. Estimates free ; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD, 
Norwich. 


ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor ‘Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


AMATEUR: PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—Developing or Printing —Tie BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 

postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
meni *_MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 








GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued). 


AFRIGAN TROPHIES ¢: Sale.— 

Buffalo, Waterbuck, Eland, Bushbuck, 
Impala, Topi, Hartebeeste Greater Kudo, 
Reedbuek, Gazelles (Thompson’s, Grant’s 
and Peters’), Wart Hog, Lioness Skin with 
skull complete, waren Shield and Stabbing 
Spear, etc.—* 





URAL TABLETS TO FALLEN 
OFFICERS erected in any church. 
Illustrated booklet (L) of simple, inexpensive 
designs in marble, repoussé brass and copper, 
post free on request.—G. MAILE & SON, 367, 
Euston Road, London, N.W. Sculptors of 
Lord Kitchener's Memorial, Bishopsgate. 





LECTRIC GENERATING 
PLANT for Sale; in excellent order ; 
including 10 h.p. * Crossley” gas engine ; 
suitable for fair sized Country Residence : 
can be seen working.—Particulars of HORNE 
and Co., Auctioneers and Surveyors, 85, 
Gresham Street, E.C. 





EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids; no open filters; per- 
fectly automatic; everything underground. 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





DELICIOUSLY TENDER MILD 
unsmoked Shoulders of Bacon at lid. 
per Ib. post paid (8, 9 and 10lbs.). These 
succulently tender and appetising Shoulders 
are solving the household economy question. 
Grilled for breakfast or boiled for lunch or 
supper and served with vegetables, there is 
nothing more appetising or tastv. Taste and 





prove.—LUNN & DopsoN, Lacon Factors, 
Horncastle. 
IT FOR SAL oe by invalided infantry 
officer.—“* P 











RoOvAs BARUM V WARE. ~— Vases 

‘andiesuicks and usetul articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold, 
Terms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N, Litchdon Pottery, 
Varnstanie, 


FE NCIN G.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. ‘Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


SEED POTATOES FOR SALE.— 
King kdward and British Queen £10 
per ton, in lots of vot less than 10 cwt. — 
Address HERBERT. 17-21, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


BREAKING CART with long shafts 
Wanted must be quite cheap.— 











“ P 6906.” 





AP®SORUTE CURE FOR CON- 

STIPATION.—Dr. Jenner’s Remedy.— 
Particulars and free samples from JONES, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 


OR SALE, first-class full-sized Billiard 
Table in oak ; all up-to-date accessories. 

As new.—Particulars given by applying to 
3ox 3868," WILLING’S, 125, Strand, W.C. 





LECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY, 

One hundred and twelve 600 ampere-hour 
Chloride cells: excellent condition ; would 
make two good 100-volt batteries What 
offers ?—Apply MANAGER, Electricity Works, 
Hylton Road, Worcester. 





OTOR. MOWING. MACHINE 

WANTED ; Ransome’s 24in. (handles 

preferred).—-Reply WASHINGTON, Station 
Road, Dorridge Knowle, Warwickshire. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 





VISITING AND CONSULTING 

LADY GARDENER. — New gardens 
laid out ; old gardens re-modelled and made 
beautiful. Charge undertaken during owner’s 
absence from home. Gardens run on business 
lines and made to pay their way. — Mrs. 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 





Two LADY GARDENERS © large 

practical experience, offer all-round 
Training ; specially reduced fees to those 
entering for year’s course ; extensive gardens, 
beautiful country, bracing situation. Spring 
Term commenced on January 19th, 1917.— 
PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MAJOR RICHARDSON, F.Z.S. 
KENNELS. 
7 SENTRY DOGS as sup- 
plied Army; from 5 gns. 


POLICE DOGS (Airedales). 
Best guards for person and 
property, from 5 gns.; pups 
2 gns. 

BLOODHOUNDS. 
ABERDEEN (Scotch). 
FOX (Smooth and Wire). 
IRISH, 5 gns.; pups 2 gns. 


GROVE END, HARROW. Tel. 423. 








OUNG MAN (30) seeks appointment 
on Private Estate; good address ; 
excellent penman and typist, knowledge of 
tracing and plans ; very keen and adaptable * 
ten years’ general experience of routine and 
system in busy London House Agency offices. 
-S. D. WALE, “ Park View,” Blackwater 
Road, Eastbourne. 





OUNG GENTLEMAN (24), in- 
eligible for active service, University 

(engineering two years) and Public School 

education, desires post, War Work or Work 

of National Importance, outdoors or in. 
3738.” 





ISCHARGED SOLDIER (25) at 
present employed in City, requires 
outdoor country employment: good com- 
mercial knowledge, well educ ated ; position 
on Estate preferred.—** A 3737 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


ETC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum oan 





5 THE PEREG RINE FALCON AT 
THE EYRIE,” says the Spectator, 
‘is the best work in Bird Photography that 
or ever been accomplished.’ This fasci- 
nating book, on the grandest bird of prey 
left in England, was written at the eyrie 
itself by Dr. FRANCIS HEATHERLEY, and is™ 
illustrated throughout with wonderful photo- 
graphs by the Author and C.J, King. Please 
write for a Pri yspectus, The cost of the work 
is 5s., by post, 5 5s. 6d., and it ts published at 
the Offices of ** COUNTRY L IFE,”’ I vo 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.c 





OR SALE, 
Country Life, 

What offers ?—Srt. 
Road, Wimbledon. 


ENTLEMAN wishes to Sell fine large 

Painting by the Elder Teniers: size 

6ft. 10in. by 5ft. 10in. ; fine condition ; also 

some Water Colours by Cox, P. Sandly, R.A., 

Stanfield, J. Orrock, Hughes Stanton, 
De Wint, etc.—‘ A 3736.” 


230 Vanity Fair Cartoons ; 
1907 to 1916 (inclusive). 
CLAIR, 64, Hamilton 





PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








NEAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
on. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
wit ae aa governess car, donkey tandem 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
on Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEwIs, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.) 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is s 2d. per word, minimum 1 2/6. 





C OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 
you can select at one- -third to quarter dealer’s 
prices ; approval.— 
Fulham. 


‘G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 


MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


VAUXHALL MOTOR, BARKER 

CABRIOLET BODY—25 h.p., recent 
make. One of the finest cars turned out by 
the Vauxhall Co, This chassis and the Barker 
body were both specially built for comfort in 
long distance motoring; an exceptionally 
luxurious car; in ra = Full 
C.A.V. installation.—* P 6 





HORSES, Etc. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MART POWERFUL COB, }4.23 
hands, tive years: very showy, with 
extraordinary action; fast trotter, fourteen 
miles an hour easily; soft mouth: regularly 
driven by lady; 45 gns.— Mrs. Morse, 
Hatfield Peverel, Essex. 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD TAPESTRY. -— Several pieces 
aan green preferred. — Apply 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in ‘* Causeries on English Pewter,’’ by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
1l1s., post free from the Offices of ‘‘ CouNtRY 
LIFE,”’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 
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foulsham and Banfield, Ltd, 49, Old Bond Street, W. 
THE HON. MRS. F. H. HORNSBY. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge tor Small Estate Announcements ts 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which the 
charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SATELLITES AND 
MYRMIDONS 


NGLISHMEN are gazing with a curiosity that may 
easily become critical at the extraordinary multipli- 
cation of offices, directors, Sub-directors, official 
clerks and underlings of all sorts that are being daily 
manufactured. They see lake house added to lake 
house for the convenience of these new functionaries. Club 
is commandeered after club. Hotels little and big are taken 
possession cf by armies whose chief weapon seems to be the 
ubiquitous typewriter. The ques ion is being quietly asked 
wherever men meet together how far these imposing groups 
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are contributing to the efficiency of the Empire. It is an 
old, and it used to be considered a true, saving that bodies 
of men never do anything, but only one. These new leaders. 
however, seem to demand the most extraordinary crowd 
of subordinates that has ever been known since Eastern 
potentates went about attended by hosts of myrmidons 
and satellites. If all this is contributing to win the war. 
it will be suffered in patience. But is it? We know of 
one thing that it must be doing, and that is swelling the 
expenditure of the country in an enormous degree. Lord 
Milner’s famous phrase ‘“ Damn the expense!”’ appears to 
be taken as a motto by all those who have been called into 
prominence for organising purposes. The system began 
with the munition works. But there it was accepted hear ily 
and cordially, because everybody felt that the Army could 
not hold its own unless furnished with the best modern 
munitions of war. Unless guns and shells were provided 
it would have been savagely cruel to expose the youth and 
pride of the nation to the dangers of modern warfare. Here, 
too, a new industry had to be created. In spite of all her 
industrial resources Great Britain was not at the beginning 
of the war equipped in any way for arming a force of Conti- 
nental dimensions. It was never contemplated that the 
country would require to equip more than two or three 
hundred thousand men. Consequently there were not 
works equal in capacity to those of France, to say nothing 
of our German foe. Very hurriedly the whole mechanism 
had to be improvised, and the improvisaiion was admirably 
done. If Mr. Lloyd George had taken no other part in the 
defence of the country than the organisation of munition 
works, he would still have earned eternal gratitude. David 
the Armourer, as he was called by Maximilian Harden, 
proved in that case to be the man of the hour. But it by 
no means follows that the system which was found to answer 
so well for turning out the immense and varied devices with 
which modern warfare is carried on would be equally adapted 
to such work as that of controlling the use of food or organising 
the man-power ot the nation. Both of these tasks were 
very necessary. 

There is no pressing need to flaunt the spectre of 
famine before the country, but in view of the possibilities 
of the future it is only wise and prudent to make the 
most economical use possible of our resources in food supply. 
Man-power, again, has gone up in value. It is most neces- 
sary that substitutes should be found for replacing those 
withdrawn from the farms to fill the Army. Mr. Prothero 
may indeed be “staggered ”’ at Lord Derby’s most recent 
demand, but on this occasion public sympathy will, we 
think, go with the Minister for War. Before everv other 
object, that of beating the Germans must take pre-eminence, 
and it would be a grave misfortune if the peace talk which 
has been started diverted our energies for a moment from 
that pursuit. Ministers like Mr. Prothero and Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain may complain that they are asked to achieve 
the impossible, and there is no doubt at all that the 
difficulties confronting them are of the gravest kind. 

A leader in agriculture put it in this way: How 
could a man work if his arm was cut off? There are 
probably about 350,000 young men withdrawn from the 
farms and they constituted the strong right hand of agri- 
culture. Our reply was that if a man is placed in a desperate 
position, he will endeavour to do something with the hand 
he has left, even if he has lost the other. A great many of 
the farmers who complain about not having labour never 
take off their own coats to work, and in spite of all the 
demands for workmen, it is a curious but certain fact that 
there is a considerable number of unemployed. Whoever 
has work to do in the country will get applications from 
men out of a job. Some of them no doubt belong to the 
eternal shirker class, out of which nothing can be made ; 
but a man like Dr. Edwards, who takes what he can get 
from the roadside, so to speak, does not let an enterprise fail 
because regular farm hands are difficult to procure. 





Our Frontispiece 


( UR frontisniece this week is a portrait of the Hon. 

Mrs. F. H. Hornsby. Mrs. Hornsby, who was the 
Hon. Muriel S.rutt, is a sister of Lord Belfer. Her 
marriage to Major F. H. Hoinsby, of the Roval Field 
Artillery, took place last November. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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UR readers were prepared for the announcement 
made in the daily papers last week that an 
important scheme of land reclamation has been 
started on the Duchy of Cornwall Dartmoor 
Estates— he scheme adumbrated in these columrs 

nearly two years ago. It will be a very interesting experi- 
ment, very different from that which has been carried out 
so successfully by Dr. Edwards. Instead of low, flat sand, 
Mr. Vendelmans, who is directing the operations, will have to 
deal with high Iving heath. From the account we give of 
the scheme, it will be seen that the first business to be tackled 
is educational in character. In this exposed elevated district 
shelter belts of trees are essential to cultivation, and Mr. 
Vendelmans will take the opportunity of showing how this 
sort of work is done in his native country. The different 
methods cannot but have a great interest for English foresters. 
Our readers know that Mr. Vendelmans in a special manner 
was brought up to forestry and reclamation. His father 
planted on a large scale and wrote an account of forestry in 
Belgium that has become classical. 


A POINT of great interest in an estate belonging to the 

Prince of Wales is the making of an arboretum. This 
itself ought to be a valuable object lesson to all who are 
engaged in husbandry on the moor, because it is intended 
to include specimens not only of all the plants that are grow- 
ing on Dartmoor to-day, but of the plants it is possible to 
erow. So that by simply watching their progress it will 
be possible to get to know which are most worth cultivating. 
But this is only one part of a highly interesting scheme. 
A great many old-fashioned agriculturists wili probably hold 
that the attempt, like many others that have been made in 
Dartmoor during the last two centuries, is doomed to failure. 
We venture to think that they would not cling to this opinion 
if they would take the trouble to understand the scheme and 
the sound cultural reasons which have guided every detail 
of it. It has been drawn up in the light of long experience. 


[F anything were needed to secure for General Smuts an 

enthusiastic welcome when he comes over here to take 
part in the Imperial Conference, it would be the admirable 
speech made to his admirers in Pretoria. First of all, there 
was the tribute which a brave man is always ready to pay 
to foemen whom he has found worthy of his steel. In 
passing, he threw a light on the campaign in East Africa 
which is much needed in this country. The British public 
has had presented to it brief accounts of his_ brilliant 
campaign, but few knew of the ‘incomparable mountains, 
forests, and swamps ”’ in which the fighting was conducted. 
“If the Imperial Government,” said General Smuts, “ had 
known what they were doing in sending an army to conquer 
it, they would have thought twice.” He described the 
campaign as ‘“‘ perhaps the hardest in the history of the 
world.” It was with manifest pride that he characterised the 
young African troops who had taken the greatest part in 
it as gentlemen. ‘If you want a certificate of character 
for them,” he remarked, ‘‘ go to the numerous German women 
and children scattered over that barbarous country. Ask 
them what they think of South Africans. They will tell vou.” 


GENERAL SMUTS will be a valuable addition to the Colonial 

representatives called by the Prime Minister to join in 
council with their English colleagues. It is a great disappoint- 
ment for him to be obliged to leave East Africa when the work 
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Which he had begun so well was nearing completion, but he 
felt that, in his own words, ‘‘ mankind was in a grave crisis, 
and that even South Africa might be able to contribute its 
small mite, which might vield important results.” In the 
multitude of councillors there is wisdom, and we shall be 
greatly disappointed if this brilliant soldier is not found to 
be as wise at the council table as he has been valorous in the 
field. The Conference will deal with very grave issues, 
whether they are called upon to give advice as to the conduct 
of the war or in regard to the terms of peace. One is just 
as important as the other, and it is well that those who have 
been through the fire and know what warfare actually is 
should be called upon to take their share in guiding the 
Empire towards the final issues. 


[T was thought by many people that the Coalition Cabinet 

came to its end through being twenty-three, and it may be 
either an omen or a coincidence that Mr. Prothero has fixed 
on that fatal number for his Agricultural Cabinet, or Committee 
as it is called. At a time like this, when quick decision and 
prompt resolute action are loudly called for, it must appear to 
the disinterested outsider that the President of the Board of 
Agriculture has built a very clumsy machine for getting work 
done. The very ability of some of those who are included 
among his advisers will be a hindrance to efficiency, because 
able men who have formed very definite views are strong] 
inclined to discuss any new proposition before them and judge 
it in the light of their own experience. A committee under 
no circumstances ever yet succeeded in doing the work of one 
strong man. Besides, as several of the most influential 
members of the Committee are already permanent officials 
of the Board, it might have been thought that the President 
had every right to take advantage of their expert knowledge 
and experience without putting them on a committee. We 
may be wrong, and we hope we are, but those who have had 
experience of working on committees will agree that the 
smaller the number the easier it is to secure agreement and, 
consequently, prompt dealing. 


THE NAMELESS LAUREL-CROWN.,. 
O Hero unrecorded ! 
O Victor unrewarded ! 
O Conqueror uncrowned ! 
Thy glory is undying ; 
And thou unknown art lying 
Beneath a nameless mound ! 


Mere earth in earth to perish ! 
No hero-name to cherish ! 
No story of thy deed ! 
Yet is the harvest golden, 
Though lost and unbeholden 
In darkness lies the seed. 
F. W. BourpiLion. 


SEVERAL of our readers have pointed out that there is a 

curious discrepancy between the acvertised prices of 
seed potatoes and the price fixed by the Government. 
According to the Order seed potatoes are to be sold at £12 
a ton, and yet the important firms of seedsmen advertise 
them at prices ranging from £15 to £30 a ton. The explana- 
tion is to be found in the fact that the Controller of Food 
Production did not take all the circumstances into con- 
sideration when he made the Order. The seedsmen are 
charging a high price for the simple reason that they bought 
their seed long before there was any question of an official price. 
It would be a very wrong thing indeed to compel a man 
to sell potatoes for £12 a ton if he had paid £16 for them. 
No dictation of that sort could be tolerated in this country, 
and we do not think it would have been attempted had the 
facts been known. The point is not that the Government 
is likely to persist in carrying out their edict to the letter, 
but that they failed to inform themselves of the true circum- 
stances before issuing this Order. It must be classed with 
the many lapses that have previously occurred. 


A WELL known agriculturist, in discussing the policy of 

fixed prices with the writer, made the remark over the 
telephone that the Food Controller is bringing about the 
extraordinary position that in the autumn the farmer will be 
obliged to sell his wheat for less money than he pays for his 
pig’s meat. If he fattened with barley meal at the present 
moment he would be confronted with the fact that barley 
is already well above the contract price for wheat. It will be 
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noticed that a Dorset farmer makes a similar protest from the 
point of view of a man who cultivates in a country of poor 
soil. In point of fact, a great deal of Dorset is sadly in need 
of reclamation, and the crops obtainable on the inferior class 
of farms will cost as much as they produce if the policy of 
fixed prices is adhered to, and these prices are taken from 
more highly favoured districts 


MR. HERBERT BATSFORD’S death removes a personality 

from the world of publishing. Succeeding a father who 
re-created the traditions of the old booksellers from whose 
sign-bedecked shops, such as the Bible and Anchor, were 
issued the great architectural folios, he represented the old 
type of bookseller-publisher, now almost extinct. Like 
Jacob Tonson and Joseph Cottle in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, his relation to the books he published 
was more personal than that of a mere producer. His wide 
acquaintance with old prints and the bygone literature of 
building made him a valued coadjutor of the author, and 
vivid enthusiasm and untiring industry supported his kuow- 
ledge. We are the more glad to add our tribute to Mr. 
Herbert Batsford’s services to the architectural reader, 
because our own publications brought this office into friendly 
rivalry with his, a rivalry which never stood in the way of 
mutual help and friendliness. 


BEFORE the country embarks on an agitation for reforming 

the currency and placing it on a decimal basis something 
should be done to clarify our system of weights and measures. 
Whatever difficulty we may find in converting English into 
French money, we at least know that two hundred and forty 
pennies are the equivalent of one pound sterling. But io take 
the examnle which Mr. Adeane brought before the Emergency 
Committee of the Royal, a quarter of corn means one amount to 
some and another amount to others. According to the London 
Gazette, which finds its authority in the Corn Returns Act, 1882, 
a bushel of wheat means 60 imperial pounds ; a bushel of 
barley, 50 imperial pounds; a bushel of oats, 39 imperial 
pounds. That is the official standard of the Board of Agri- 
culture and of the Government. But the Food Controller 
in a recent rule stipulated that wheat should weigh 504 pounds 
per quarter, instead of the 480 pounds which is found by 
multiplying 60 imperial pounds by eight, the number of 
bushels in a quarter. The net effect of substituting a quarter 
weighing 504 pounds for one weighing 480 pounds is to reduce 
the price of wheat from 60s. per quarter to 57s. 2d. per quarter. 


The War Office again fixed the weight per quarter of oats at . 


320 pounds, and the price at 41s. 3d. But eight times 39 are 
312, so that the War Office price is not really 41s. 3d., but 
40s. 3d. The Food Controller, again, decreed that a quarter 
of oats should weigh 336 pounds. Thus we have three values 
for the quarter. One, that of the Board of Agriculture ; 
another, that of the War Office; and the third. of the Food 
Controller. This is surely a very ridiculous state of things. 


[Tf would be very interesting were someone to trace the 
origin of these curious anomalies in weights and measures, 
examples of which could be multiplied to an infinite degree. 
Broadly speaking, what happened was that originally grain 
was not sold by weight, but by measure, and nearly every 
country district had a method of its own. The difficulty 
in the system was that cereals fluctuate in weight according 
to the nature of the crop. One crop is lighter for its bulk 
than another, and no doubt some shrewd dealer in the past 
found that there was a difference which made the good oats 
cheaper and the bad oats dearer. A writer on poultry has 
shown the effect produced by this confusion on that industry. 
One does not buy grain in varying quantities for any length 
of time without finding out that the weights and measures 
of the different dealers are by no means in agreement one 
with another, and it often happens that a bushel of tail corn 
is quite a different measure to a bushel of good corn. Here, 
then, is urgent need for a uniform system. < 


ON former occasions we have shown the very serious import- 

ance timber has possessed in this war. If it were a war 
of things timber could take its first place among them. The 
danger when we last wrote was that Great Britain would be 
absolutely denuded of soft wood for military purposes, but 
things have grown more rather than less serious. The 
difficulty now is that we cannot afford ships to transport 
timber from other countries to this, and there is some talk 
of prohibiting the use of tonnage for this purpose. In that 
case it will be necessary to fall back, for domestic use at 


. any rate, on such supplies of timber as are left in this 
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country. They would not count for much on the battle- 
field, but they might meet the strictly necessary requirements 
of home. 


"THE great difficulty lies in finding men to cut down the 

trees. Man-power at present is at a very high premium. 
Labour cannot be spared from agriculture for the purpose. 
The usual woodmen and men more or less connected with 
game preserving are in the Army. It might be possible, 
however, for Lord French to spare from the regiments a 
battalion similar to the Canadian wood-cutters who were 
operating here about twelve months ago. They could pro- 
ceed from one estate to another where timber still is standing 
and cut it for the owner. The latter would probably require 
little pressure to induce him to fall in with this arrangement. 
He has chances of obtaining better prices for his wood to-day 
than have been available during the history of the present 
generation, and in addition he would have the satisfaction 
of playing a patriotic part. It is unnecessary to say that if 
British timber can be utilised, there are many other argu- 
ments for urging that this should be done. 


ECSTASY. 
In this green night of Spring 
My soul stands; stark and free, 
Triumphant, quivering, 
Borne on Eternity. 
Untouched of paler dreams, 
In this strange ecstasy 
My soul is what it seems, 
Lit by the Fire of Thee. 
When for the sins of Life 
O God! Thou judgest me, 
Forget not this mine hour 
Of Immortality. 

MARJORIE KENNEDY-ERSKINE. 





"THOSE who knew the way in which Lord Cromer’s health 

had been failing for some time past could hardly be 
surprised at the news of his death. It occurred at Wimpole 
Street on Monday night, and marks the end of a highly 
distinguished career. Lord Cromer won his spurs as a young 
officer on the staff of his kinsman Lord Northbrook during 
the latter’s great career as Viceroy of India; but Egypt 
was the stage on which he performed the work of his riper 
years. When he went there financial muddle and confusion. 
reigned supreme. The Fellahin were ground down by taxes, 
and ruin seemed to be hanging over the province. Lord 
Cromer brought to the work a cool, clear intellect, a thorough 
understanding of figures, and an uprightness which even 
those opposed to him were forced to recognise. He began 
what he thought at the time was a temporary though difficult 
task, but so thoroughly was he fitted to it that his labours 
were prolonged year after year, and in the end qualified 
him for the title of ‘The Maker of Modern Egypt.” It 
was a remarkable instance of British character and straight- 
forwardness triumphing over the devious ways of the Turk. 


[T is natural to compare and contrast Lord Cromer with 

the hero who died at Khartoum. The men were poles 
asunder, resembling one another only in a high loyalty and 
sense of duty. Gordon was the dreamer; Cromer the man 
of action; and, truth to tell, there could not be and there 
was not any sympathy between them. Baring attacked 
his problem by means of facts and figures, statutes and 
regulation ; Gordon was influenced by the spirit of chivalry, 
like those knights errant ‘‘ whose glory was redressing 
human wrong; who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to 
it.” In his later years Lord Cromer obstinately held the 
opinion that a great mistake, a surrender to popular senti- 
ment, had been made in despatching Gordon to the Nile. 
Whether this was so or not must be left for history to decide. 
Idealism and saint-like purity play their part in the develop- 
ment of the race as much as the concentrated effort and 
administration of men like Lord Cromer. 


We regret that it has been found necessary to increase the 
price of COUNTRY LIFE by a penny, but a step of this kind was 
rendered imperative by the vast increase in the cost of paper, which 
is not less than 150 per cent., the increase in the cost of printing 
and the corresponding increase in the other expenses. This step 
is taken in conjunction with our contemporaries ‘The Iilus- 
trated London News,” ‘‘ The Graphic,” ‘‘ The Sphere,” ‘‘ The 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News,” ‘‘ The Sketch,’ ‘‘ The 
Tatler,”’ ‘“‘ The Bystander”? and ‘“‘ Land and Water.”’ 
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RECLAMATION BY THE PRINCE OF WALES 


O those who know it well ‘‘ Dartymoor ”’ is a passion. 

Its wide spaces, its rugged tors and wimpling streams 

awake an enthusiasm felt for onlv a few of the chosen 

places in the British Islands. But to the economist 

and the farmer it has long been a tantalising puzzle. 
A volume might be written about the history of its mines, 
another about the natural products, and its agricultural 
resources are to a large extent untapped. Dartmoor for 
centuries has offered temptations to the adventurous husband- 
man, and the wiseacre of to-day shakes his head when he 
recalls how much good money has been sunk in reclamation 
efforts that proved vain and futile. But success is often 
won on the ladder of failures that have gone before, and at 
any rate the Prince of Wales, acting through his agricultural 
advisers in the Duchy of Cornwall, is making a gallant effort 
to win some of its acres into a state of cultivation. A scheme 
for the purpose has been drawn up by Mr. Vendelmans, who 
as part of his preparation for the work spent many a long 
day over the Duchy records. He knows exactly what has 
been tried and the cause of failure. We believe that he will 
succeed, and the purpose of this article is to show grounds 
for this faith. 

It is a principle of reclamation that every neighbour- 
hood should be treated according to its own peculiarities. 
There are people who seem to think that it can be done 
by rule of thumb. A man has a piece of waste ; he learns 
that such and such a method was followed successfully in 
Jutland or North Germany, and then is astonished when 
the nostrum produces no good result at home. Now, let 
us examine the elements that have to be dealt with on 
Dartmoor. Over one at least the scientist has no power. 
This is altitude. Some things he can force, others he has 
to accommodate himself to; and the height of the land 
belongs to the second category. Fortunately, the elevation 
is not Leyond that at which cultivation may be hopefully 
attemp’ed. The other difficulties are to be found in the 
excessive rainfall, the bare, unsheltered aspect, and the 
poverty of the soil. The cold, natural to these uplands which 
lie at an altitude of from eleven |.undred to thirteen hundred 
feet above t] e level of the sea, is in ensified by the excessive 
mois ure. Agriculture to be success‘ul must get rid of the 
superfluous wa‘er left after the drenching rains sent by the 
Atlantic. Wa‘er comes freely upward in springs as well as 
falling from the sky. Draining, therefore, is a matter of 
great importance.:|It will be done to a large extent by 
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ditches or open channels, which will be carried through the 
fields so as to in.erfere as little as may be with cultivation. 
Some pipe-draining is also necessary. But water can be re- 
moved by skil ul drainage, and the drainage in this case 
need not le very exp-nsive. To cope with the devastating 
effects of the wind, Mr. Vendelmans has devised a scheme 
of shelter belts which we think will be novel to the majority 
of English agriculturists. These shelter belts are conceived 
on a liberal scale. The most important is placed along the 
crest of the hill. It will be rroft. in breadth, and in the course 
of a few vears may well develop into a noble plantation. 
Of course, it is to be expected that the outer rows of trees 
will be dwarfed for lack of protection, but the rows will 
become better as thev succeed one another and rise gradually 
to perfect growth. The trees chosen for planting are quick- 
growing Japanese larches, Sitka, Douglas and Norway spruces, 
Scots fir, ashes, beeches, sycamore and willows. There 
can be no doubt but that the trees will grow very well as 
soon as they have shelter. Any wanderer over the moor 
will be able to confirm this when he sees fine ashes and other 
trees that have grown up naturally when the conditions 
were favourable as regards shelter. In addition to this large 
belt there will be smaller belts planted round the various 
fields. Even these will be considerable in size, extending to 
a breadth of about 25ft. As far as possible the ground has 
been marked out so as to give each field a maximum of 
protection and sunshine. The trees will be used instead of 
the stone fences characteristic of Dartmoor. Only yearling 
plants will be put in, as recent experience in forestry has 
shown that in the long run they do better than the older 
saplings, chiefly because their root formation being in its 
infancy does not undergo so rude a shock. In the course of 
two or three years these trees should be at least as high as a 
tvpical stone fence on Dartmoor and, be it remembered. 
this fence is all the protection that crops at present enjoy. 
In a few years more they will have risen up and formed a 
green wall. Very great care has been taken in the design 
to ensure that on each field there will be as little shadow 
and as much sunshine as possible. People sometimes talk 
as though reclamation were a kind of despoiling of natural 
beauty, but they have not taken into account the forestry 
that goes naturally with it. What is being done in the 
present year is educative rather than anything else. The 
work cannot be seriously taken in hand until the war is over 
owing to the difficulty of finding labour. Possibly ‘a good 
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MOORLAND HEIGHTS 


share may be found in the shape of German prisoners, Lut 
in that case they will be used for the preliminary navv\ 
work, such as clearing away the big stones and making the 
road which is planned to go across the estate to the extent 
of two miles. The main road will be 25yvds. in width, and 
the roads leading up to the two farmsteads will each be 
30\ds. in width. It is hoped there will be enough boulders 
on the land to furnish stones for building the homesteads. 

If readers will examine the plan it will be possible for 
them to understand the great transformation which is 
contemplated. Those familiar with the moor will easily 
recognise what this portion is like at present. It has 
never been under the plough 
but is virgin soil, although closel\ 
adjoining it is the land on which 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt made an 
attempt at reclamation which 
ended  disastrously. But the 
scene of the new enterprise is a 
natural heath not remarkable even 
for any wild beauty—a bit of 
moorland clothed with heather 
and bents and carrying on its 
surface a considerable quantity 
of stones and boulders. These 
stones account for the fences 
characteristic of Dartmoor. It 
is not intended to use them for 
that purpose here, however. 
They must be removed: but it 
is hoped there will be enough for 
building purposes. The idea is 
to divide the 1,200 acres into 
two farms, which are indicated 
on the map. The straight line 
along the top is a road which 
runs through the plantation of 
110 yards. It will be the great 
windbreak on the northern side 
of the estate. 

In the left-hand corner, and 
in the centre of the piece beside 
it marked “ pasture,” there occurs BOGGY 
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TO BE RECLAIMED. 


some stoney ground which will be utilised for plantations. 
Of these there must be a very considerable number. At a 
height of 1,oooft. the north and north-west winds blow 
sharply even in summer, and protection from them must 
be a cardinal point in reclaiming the Jand. But the trees 
will serve a double purpose. They will be utilised, as we 
have said, instead of the characteristic stone fences. At the 
present moment these stone fences give the only shade to 
be had on the moor, and in the course of two or three years 
the trees will be as high as they are. 

To return a moment to the question of draining. This is 
facilitated by the number of streams. On the north there is 
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the Blackbrook running into the 
West Dart. In the south-western 
corner the fields marked ‘ H,” 
with the pasture on the other 
side, are placed along the borders 
of the rivulet Strane; while in 
the opposite direction the water 
will drain into the Swincombe. 
If one follows the road, there will 
be a ditch on each side of it, and 
there is a ditch on the outside 
of each of the shelter-belts. It 
will be seen that the number of 
these is considerable. A feature 
of the planning is that the fields 
have been laid out each with an 
opening to the south, and with 
trees placed around so as to give 
a maximum of shelter and a 
minimum of shade. This is a very 
well thought out part of the 
scheme. Naturally, a considerable 
amount of attention will be given 
to the planting and forestry. 
On an estate belonging to the 
Prince of Wales it is very proper 
that an educational intention 
should be kept in view throughout. 
On that account Mr. Vendelmans 
is preparing to show how planting 
can be done in the various ways, 
so that the effects may be open 
and visible. He will plant in the 
fresh earth th-own out of the 
ditches, and also take advantage 
in other planting of the shelter 
afforded by that earth in all 
cases. He holds that land should 
be carefully cultivated before- 
hand to prepare it for trees, as 
when that is done their accumu- 
lated progress is an ample reward 
for the additional labour. But 
some planting will be done without 
preparation, while for other plant- 
ing there will be pre-cultivation 
and pre-cropping. Thus, whoever 
follows the example now being 
set will have the advantage of 
seeing the results obtained by all 
these different methods. Another 
interesting feature is that a great 
variety of trees will be utilised, 
and it will be very interesting 
to notice which are found most 
suitable to the moor. On _ the 
Sussex downland Professor Somer- 
ville, who is one of the most 
skilled foresters in the country, 
discovered many peculiarities in 
the soil and situation, and this 
is likely to be so even in a greater 
degree on Dartmoor. Among the 
Japanese larches, Sitka, Douglas 
and Norway spruces, Scots firs, 
ashes, beeches, svcamores and 
willows, it will be most interesting 
to note which make the greatest 
progress. Curiously enough, the 
ash grows there freely in the 
hollows and sheltered nooks of 
Dartmoor, so that the climate, 
soil and elevation appear to suit 
it. Experience shows, in fact, 
that the most retarding influence 
on the growth of trees is a harsh 
wind, and some good foresters 
hold the opinion that no wind is 
of much value to woodland ; 
protection from all of them seems 
to pay. To carry on the educa- 
tional idea an arboretum is to be 
started, in which not only all the 
plants that grow on the moor 
will be planted, but also those 
that might grow. This will be a 
very interesting object-lesson. 
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THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE'S 
OPPORTUNITY 


HE opportunity of the Board of Agriculture is that 

of raising English agriculture to a pitch of efficiency 

beyond what it has been before. I am well aware 

that a statement like this will be met with a recital 

of the formidable obstacles in the way. It would 
be foolish to ignore them, but it would be at least equally 
so to regard them as insuperable. Farming is most seriously 
handicapped by the dearth of labour, the inability of engineers 
to supply encugh machinery, the reduction in the number 
of agricultural horses, and the absence of so many entet- 
prising spirited young men. When war broke out there 
were thousands of students preparing to bring new scientific 
skill to bear on cultivation. In an ordinary way many would 
have been taking their places as captains of this great industry, 
but they recognised that the country had a greater need 
for them, and thev did not wait for compulsion. Colleges 
were literally emptied, and farms denuded of their promising 
brilliant youth. 

All this has to be admitted. But difficulties are made 
to be overcome, and there are other circumstances. First 
of all is the new lively and widespread interest developed 
in agriculture. The war itself scarcely receives more 
attention. Wherever men and women meet there is 
discussion of farm crops and farm labour. Over the 
dinner table it is not at all uncommon to hear abstruse 
arguments about phosphatic manures and the iniquity of 
importing basic slag and sulphate of ammonia. And these 
are only foam flakes on the surface; deep down is a strong 
current of serious thought. For the last thirty years and 
more agriculture has been a despised and neglected industry 
in Great Britain. Landowners have ceased to live on the 
produce of their acres. They liked to own land if they were 
rich enough to afford it, but their income was in an ever in- 
creasing degree derived from other sources. For example, 
while in a particular district, which probably is not exceptional, 
one landowner is also a great colliery owner, another is a 
shipbuilder, a third derives his wealth from South African 
mines, a fourth is managing director of a large commercial 
enterprise, and so on. Although each owns a considerable 
estate, their income from the land is insignificant as compared 
with «he total revenue. In normal times they only played 
with the property, reared pheasants for their friends to shoot. 
kept a fashionable flock, herd or stud of pedigree stock, had 
their private golf course grounds, lawns, gardens, and so forth. 
The lives they led were in strange contrast to those of the 
feudal chiefs who, in certain cases, had in time past inhabited 
the very houses where they now dwell. The feudal chief 
could not forget his dependency on the plough, for every 
morsel of his food was grown by serfs and villeins on the land 
round about and sold to him at the gate, sold for a price in 
money or as payment in kind for his protection. This was 
forgotten by an England that at the end of the last and at 
the beginning of the present centuries drew food supplies from 
the most remote quarters of the globe, and only an insignifi- 
cant fraction from her own fields. 

But this war has brought it home to the public conscience 
that we were all living in a fool’s paradise. The rich man of 
to-day is as dependent on the plough as was the magnate 
in feudal times, and there is a well grounded apprehen- 
sion that as a last resource we may have to depend 
wholly upon the English plough. Here, then, is a grave 
and onerous task laid upon the Board of Agriculture. 
It may show the way to a husbandry that will raise the 
food production of these islands to a maximum. If the 
Board of Agriculture does that, it will at the same time 
improve to an infinite degree our power and prestige. Up 
to now it has not been regarded as a very important branch 
of the administration. Looking back, how few of the long 
succession of Ministers of Agriculture have been highly 
distinguished either as statesmen or agriculturists. Whoever 
holds the position in future must be both. 

In front of us at the moment are new problems, of which 
the first and most urgent is the production of food for the 
present vear. The other is a provision for the years to 
come. So far they have been attacked with a feverish 
haste that precluded full consideration. Apparently no 
well informed adviser has been forthcoming. The latest 
example is that of fixing the price of seed potatoes at {12 a 
ton. Leading seedsmen went on advertising seed at £15 


and £20 a ton in spite of this regulation, and the Board has 
to admit they were right. They do not grow but buy their 
potatoes, and their purchases were made long before this 
prohibition was thought of. It would be an iniquity that 
merchants who have bought at {16 or {20 a ton 
should be obliged to sell at £12. Their case is so strong 
that no Board and no Food Controller could enforce the 
price fixed. A false step of this kind forces the public to ask 
who was responsible. If the Board is to be saved from fresh 
humiliations of the same kind the individual to blame must 
be replaced by someone of more trustworthy knowledge and 
judgment. We cannot afford to promote inefficient civil 
officers any more than inefficient military officers. 

Mr. Prothero’s appointment of a Committee of twenty- 
three members including himself and a_ vice-chairman, 
whether intended or not, is a severe reflection upon the 
regular staff of his office. A body of thoroughly efficient 
permanent officials ought to have been capable of rendering 
all the assistance that can be expected from this ponderous 
body, which, by the by, includes a number of those who 
are already paid servants of the Board and whose advice 
was already at his service. Take the case, for example, of 
Mr. Middleton. No one doubts his capacity, but how is he 
going to render greater service as a member of the Committee 
than as Assistant-Secretary to the Board? It has been shown 
in hundreds of instances that a large unwieldy committee 
lends itself to endless argument with consequent indecision 
and delay. Prime Ministers, when action was required, 
have found themselves not helped but handicapped by a 
large Cabinet, and the most resolute Minister of Agriculture 
would find himself in a similar position. 

The immediate business is one of administration. We 
have arrived at the first week of Fel ruary, and still adequate 
arrangements have not vet been made to supply labour. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s scheme of voluntary recruiting 
cannot vield much result for weeks to come, and will probably 
turn out to be an inadequate rejoinder to Germany’s Jevée 
en masse. Negotiations are in progress with regard to the 
housing of German prisoners. Some at least of the local 
authorities are not showing much zeal in the matter, and a 
certain amount of obstructiveness has been developed. 
Here are difficulties only to be overcome by energy and tact. 
Sub-committees of the County War Committees have been 
appointed to visit the farmer, and this work should be pushed 
on at top speed. Where pressure is necessary it should be 
applied within the next few weeks, or it will have no effect 
this year. Now is the time when expert advice can be given 
to some purpose. Only in very rare cases are the farmers 
unwilling to act upon it. Where a farm is vielding less than 
a well managed holding of the same soil and character 
its tenant should be spurred on to obtain crops as those of 
his neighbour. If he is behindhand for remediable causes—- 
exceptional difficulty in obtaining labour, lack of machinery 
or of manures—then the Board of Agriculture, acting through 
the proper agency, should make good what is lacking. If 
its staff of experts is not large enough to cope with the number 
of cases it should be temporarily recruited. On all should 
be impressed the immediate need—a crop on every field, and 
the best crop that under the circumstances can be grown. 
Speeches will not help much towards its achievement. What 
is wanted is business management backed with a knowledge 
of all the help science can furnish for direct and immediate 
application. British agriculture for the last decade or so 
has been progressing, and under normal conditions would 
have probably continued to do so. What we want is an 
acceleration of the rate of progress. The Board of Agriculture 
is called upon to supply the machinery for that purpose. 
It has therefore a very stiff job before it, and here and there 
a part may give or prove valueless under the strain. Should 
that happen a certain amount of repairing and replacing 
will have to be done. Like the rest of our institutions the 
Board could just manage to jog along in times of peace. 
War is subjecting it to a serious test ; but should it emerge 
successfully it will have given English agriculture a new 
starting point. This is its opportunity. It devolves upon 
the President to show how it can be seized. If he is wise 
he will in the meantime concentrate his energy upon obtaining 
full barns for 1917, and not trouble about 1918 till the crops 
of this year are well on the way. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON FOOD PRODUCTION 


ANIMALS AS FOOD PRODUCERS. 
TABLE POULTRY. 


Age. Weight. 
Weeks. 02. drams 
O(a) as I = 4 
I (a) 2 3 
2 (a) 3 II 
3 5 5 
4 8 I 

II 10 
6 (0b) 17 3 
7 (b) 21 I 
8 26 I 
9 (c) 34 3 
Io (c) 41 5 
It 47 4 
12 52 o 
3 55 II 
14 57 oO 
15 63 9 
16 (da) 69 4 

516 14 
17 (e) 72 te) 
18 (e) 75 5 
19 82 4 
20 (f) 85 I 


The above weights are an average of about the proper rate 
of growth for the best type of table birds, such as Orpington, 
Sussex or Faverolle. 

(a) At these ages little chickens can be sold as day olds, 
and although they are most frequently sold as day olds imme- 
diately they are hatched, yet I have frequently bought so-called 
day-old chickens when they must have been considerably over 
one week. 

(b) At this age chickens may be sold as petits poussins. 

(c) At this age chickens may be sold as asparagus chickens. 

(ad) At this age chickens ought to be at their most economic 
stage for selling, from the point of view of food production, as 
prime table poultry. 

(e) At this age chickens are sold as crammed; that is, 
super-fatted birds. 

(7) Many birds will commence laying at this age, although 
some may not start until from twenty-five to thirty weeks old ; 
it depends to a very great extent upon how they have been 
fed and the month in which they were born. 

The average weight of the above chickens, reckoned over all 
their stages of growth from o to sixteen weeks, is thus 2lb.0 oz. 
4 drams. 

Their average increase in weight per week is 4°310z. 

The average increase of the growth of their flesh up to 
their most economic period for killing as food producers may 
be termed 11°43 per cent.; that is, every 5160z. of this flesh 
should give an average weekly yield of 690z., which is 11°43 per 
cent. 

All flesh producing, that is, food producing birds and 
animals might for the sake of comparison be worked out in the 
same manner as the above. F. G. PAYNTER. 

{Mr. Paynter’s figures are most interesting, and it would be of the greatest 
value if any of our correspondents can send us similar figures for other domestic 
farm animals.—Ep.| 


FARMERS AND FOOD PRODUCTION. 
(To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’! 
Sir, -May I be permitted through the medium of your columns to suggest 
a point of view on the above question of vital national importance which 
seems to be rather lost sight of ? Let us, to begin with, review briefly the 
tarmer’s position as set forth by the recent Orders emanating from the 
President of the Board of Agriculture and the Public Food Controller. The 
farmer is asked, or rather compelled, to produce all the foodstuffs that lie 
in his power during the coming season. He is told he must do this from 
patriotic motives and as a duty he owes to the nation. Farmers are, I 
believe, as patriotic as anyone; but they cannot exist on patriotism alone, 
and pay their rent, rates, taxes, wages and everything required for the carry- 
ing on of their business. There must be some inducement beyond patriotism 
if they are to conduct their work successfully to the mutual benefit of them- 
selves and the nation. Now let us look at the other side of the case. They 
are confronted with a serious shortage of skilled labour, which threatens 
to be still more acute in the near future. They are compelled to buy all 
they require at current market rates. Wages are much higher, and they 
are asked to take all risk of crop shortage or complete failure. As a reward 
for this they are to be compelled to sell their crops at an arbitrary price, 
fixed long beforehand and probably much below what would be the actual 
market value (more especially so in the case of potatoes, which are always 
a speculative crop). I do not think that this proposition is likely to create 
much enthusiasm among the farmers or induce them to enter whole heartedly 
into the work required in this hour of national emergency, when every acre 
of ground cultivated will be of the utmost importance. Mr. Prothero 
reminds the farmers they have not been required to pay excess profits tax. 
I cannot see where the case for excess profits comes in, but I submit that 
they are already paying them in the shape of 200 per cent. increase in the 


assessable value of income tax under Schedule B, and further by the action 
of the late Government in commandeering the wool crop of last season at 
prices considerably below what it would have realised in the open market. 
Give the farmer the necessary skilled labour, a free hand and an open 
market or, better still, a fixed minimum price, allowing him to get as much 
more as he can, and the nation will then get the greatest possible output 
from the land under his control, and prices will automatically adjust them- 
selves according to circumstances. Which w.ll be better for all of us in the 
coming year—plentiful crops and high prices, or scarcity and cheapness ? 
Of what avail will be the cheapness of any necessary article of food if it is 
not to be obtained, and what difference w.ll it make to us if the farmer 
should ultimately have the good luck to secure high prices on his produce ? 
The money is still in the country, and will in some way or other be used for 
the benefit of the nation. Surely this is better than sending our money 
abroad, even supposing the articles were cheaper, which is far from being 
the case. The main question, the vital question, the only question worth 
our consideration at the present moment is sufficient production to meet 
our needs. The question of prices is entirely a secondary matter. Fixed 
maximum prices are discouraging at any time, under the present eircum- 
stances they might be fatal. In conclusion, let me remark that I have no 
particular axe of my own to grind. Potatoes could never be grown in this 
locality on a large scale for market purposes, as the soil and situation are 


not promising, and the corn areas also are comparatively small. The con- 


sumer generally has no conception of the difficulties confronting the producer 
under the present state of things. The prevalent idea seems to be that the 
farmers are making their fortunes. No doubt some, farming on a large 
scale with plenty of capital, have been able to make money out of it, but 
this is by no means universally so. I know of cases where they are making 
less profit out of their farms than before the war, and of others who, like 
myself, would gladly return to pre-war conditions. High prices benefit 
no one in the long run, but they are an unfortunate necessity at the pr. cent 
time if agriculture is to flourish—A Dorset FARMER. 


CO-OPERATIVE PIG REARING. 
To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r.—The letter from Mr. Landfear Lucas on the above matter is quite to the 
point, and pig rearing and feeding on these lines will add much good food to 
our country’s resources from food of all sorts, most of which, but for pigs, 
would otherwise be wasted. It must not be forgotten that there are thousands 
of acres of roadside wasted that for three months in the year grow food that 
will, with very little home addition, keep pigs without cost. For a month in the 
autumn a similar condition exists in our woodlands, as pigs, when pastured 
in herds ever on the move, can eat unlimited acorns without harm resulting : 
although if fed in the sty in large quantities they cause harm. The splendid 
thing about grazing pigs properly rung is that they eat weeds first and thus 
improve all land they run on. On my place here it is almost impossible to 
find a weed where the pigs run, Again, may I say, all with waste ground 
should keep pigs for pleasure and profit, and I still say it despite cost of 
feeding stuffs and all else. I shall breed still more this vear, and still more. 
—S. F. Epce. 
THE FARMERS AND THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—Your leading article and the letters of your correspondents have 
given expression to a feeling which is very widespread. Many people, and 
perhaps most of all the farmers, are dissatisfied with the Board of Agriculture. 
There seems no attempt to treat agriculture as a whole, and certainly there 
seems ‘to be no adequate conception of the fact that a farm is not made up 
of a number of more or less independent operations, but that it is a whole, 
a business, divided, it may be, into many departments, but each of which is 
dependent on the others and can only be worked by fitting in the various 
parts each with the other, and directed by a single mind. The tillage, the 
stables, the stockyard, the piggeries and the poultry yard are all dependent 
on one another. The arable depends on the stock for ‘‘ muck,” the best of 
fertilisers, and so on through every department of the farm; but the Board 
of Agriculture issues leaflets and orders and fixes prices as if a farm was 
worked in watertight compartments. The Board shows a want of under- 
standing sometimes, and often a want of sympathy with those who have 
to work the farm. Farmers have no desire to shirk their responsibilities, 
but they have lost confidence in the Board, and without the confidence of 
the farmers nothing can be done. If the Board of Agriculture would studv 
the Minority Report of the Departmental Committee on the placing of 
soldiers and sailors on the land, it will find this truth set out in very 
effective language, most wholesome for the official mind. The Board ought 
not now to wait for committees; surely it has in the office all the 
reports it wants. What it needs is to act after consultation with the farmers 
in the various districts. What is the good of advising people to grow 
potatoes on unsuitable soil at an expense beyond the means of most farmers 
and with a very doubtful prospect of profit when it is done? The Board 
itself it is that requires overhauling. There is apparently a w-despreed 
distrust, for one hears a desire expressed that the horse breeding operat’ ons 
of the Government should be handed over to the War Office. The Board 
should be the friend of the farmer and not his schoolmaster. The problems 
of agriculture are urgent, and this urgency will not cease with the end of 
the war. Time is passing and we are no nearer a scheme to embrace the 
whole subject than we were two years ago. Everyone believes that in taking 
up the subject of reclaiming waste land you, Sir, are doing good service ; 
but there are moments when we feel that at present the schemes of agri- 
cultural officials are more likely to result in the passing of some cultivated 
land into waste than in any extensive reclamations. What we want are 
officials who w.1l work with and for the farmers, and who will so w.n their 
confidence that the Board’s suggestions will be eagerly looked for and readily 
complied with.—X. 
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WHAT SUSSEX HAS 
WAR.— I 


im 


HE territorial character of the Royal Sussex has 
always been a feature of the regiment, and in the 
days before the war, when it numbered but two 
regular battalions, its ranks were filled with men 
of Sussex to a greater degree, perhaps, than any other 
shire regiment. There must have been something of Sussex 
tenacity in the battalion that earned the name of the *‘ [ron 
Regiment’ in the Expeditionary Force that crossed the 
Channel in 1914; and in no regiment does local feeling 
run higher. The men sang their song of ‘‘ Sussex by the 
Sea’’ in the trenches, and moved into action “ steady as 
on parade ’”’ through the smoke and haze of that September 
morning at Loos to the same song : ° 
We're the men from Sussex, 
Sussex by the Sea; 
We plough and sow and reap and mow, 
And useful men are we ; 
And when you go to Sussex, 
Whoever you may be, 
You may tell them all 
That we stand or fall 
For Sussex by the sea. 


Surely the strangest words that have ever carried men into 
battle. 

The 2nd Battalion of the Sussex Regiment, brigaded 
with the Northamptons, the Loyal North Lancashires and 
the King’s Royal Rifles in General Bulfin’s 2nd Brigade 
in the 1st Division of the First Corps, were at Mons, but 
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DONE FOR 


Lieutenant-Colonel Montresor of the Sussex had been galloping 
up and down the lines shouting orders when his charger 
was killed by a shell; but though injured himself, he con- 
tinued at his duty until struck by a bullet and killed instan- 
taneously. But the factory was too strong for the attackers, 
and it was finally carried by a magnificent bayonet attack 
by the North Lancashires about midday. The iactory i self 
was not held, and Lieutenant Dashwood withdrew wi h his 
machine-guns to a arm, whence he was able to do consider- 
able damage to ihe Germans. Two German batteries near the 
factory were commanded by machine-guns, and their teams 
and men were shot down. As Germans made an attempt to 
save the guns a mixed party of Rifles and Sussex sent 
repeated messages for horses to bring away the captured 
pieces, but no horses were obtainable, and the disabled guns 
were finally abandoned before a strong German advance. 
A company of the Sussex under Major Green had reached 
the Chemin des Dames, but were obliged to fall back, as their 
flank was exposed, and finally the regiment entrenched itself 
behind the south-eastern crest of the ridge, ‘‘ a haphazard 
line of hurriedly dug shelters,’ which determined the position 
held throughout the battle of the Aisne against the heavy 
attacks of mid-September. There is no doubt that the 
advanced position gained by the brigade was of the highest 
value to the whole corps, and that no small part of the credit 
of seizing and holding it was due to the Sussex Regiment. 
The First Corps had had the hardest work on the Aisne 
and, with no more rest than was afforded by the transfer 





LORD BERNARD GORDON- CAPT. THE HON. HUMPHREY 
LENNOX. WYNDHAM. 


Killed in action, November, 1914. 


1st Life Guards. 


did not take any part in the fighting, though they shared 
to the full in the hardships of the long retreat, when they 
were “always told that the next village was our billeting 
area, but it never was.’’ On September 6th they were at 
Coulommiers ;. and Bernay, a little to the south, was their 
turning point, and they turned gladly, though ‘‘ most of 
them were tired out almost daily, but never did one hear 
any suggestion of danger or despair.’’ The first shells fell 
on the regiment near the small village of Priez, when it 
was the advanced guard of the 2nd Brigade, who in their 
turn were advanced guard to the Division, and some 300 
of the Brigade were hit. The Brigade, followed by the 
rest of the Division, crossed the Aisne by the undamaged 
canal bridge of Bourg on September 13th with no loss of 
life, and pushed forward next day about two miles north 
of the river, towards the Chemin des Dames, a highway 
along the crest of the chalk ridge north of the river. 
A few hundred yards from this highway lay a deserted 
sugar factory near Troyon, strongly held by the enemy. 
It was heavy weather, blind with mist and rain, when the 
Rifles and the Sussex were ordered forward against the 
factory and an adjoining farmhouse. It is difficuli to 
imagine moze unfavourable conditions for an assault, as 
the troops had to move through s.iff clay fields two feet 
dee» on teet plants against a driving rain. So effecive 
was the fire of the Sussex machine-gun section, however, 
that a white flag was raised from the Chivy road trenches, 
while a number of prisoners were captured by the Sussex 


MAJOR THE HON. EDWARD  LIEUT. THE HON. REGINALD 
WYNDHAM, D.S.O. WYNDHAM. 


Has been wounded, Killed in action 1914. 


northwards, was flung into the autumn battle of Ypres 
at the end of October. The Sussex Regiment entrained 
as far as Hazebrouk, and were at Pilken on the 24th. Three 
days later they were digging themselves in in “ Coal-box 
Wood,” east of Ypres, where they remained for some days, 
except when they were moved up to support the 1st Guards’ 
Brigade. When the waves of the German attack broke 
against the division on the last days of October the Sussex 
were heavily shelled on the 31st, when the whole division was 
pressed westwards to the Zwartelen woods between Hooge and 
Gheluvelt, and Colonel Crispin was killed by a shell. When 
the line was straightened on the critical day, October 31st, 
the Sussex advanced that night and also in a midnight moon- 
light attack on November tst, when their total loss for four 
days’ hard fighting were five officers and nearly 400 men 
killed, wounded and missing. After the briefest of reliefs 
they were moved to their old quarters in ‘‘ Coal-box Wood ” 
again on November 11th to support the 1st Brigade the 
day the 1st and 4th Brigades of the Prussian Guards were 
launched against our lines; but the attack failed, and both 
sides fell back upon a monotonous trench warfare. The 
autumn of 1914 and the early winter weather of 1915 (when 
the Sussex were holding some waterlogged trenches in the 
La Bass¢e district) were in the highest degree trying to the 
men in the trenches; and perhaps a letter of one man in the 
Sussex Regiment gives the finest and clearest unconscious 
expression of their spirit of cheerful endurance in these 
dark days, when some of them had been up to their waists 
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in mud and water for thirty-three hours at a stretch, ‘‘ and 
one poor fellow it took us two hours to dig out.” ‘ We 
have been fighting between Armentiéres and Lille,’ he 
writes home. ‘“ Things are going very well with us. We 
are gaining ground every day now. Well, mother and father, 
it is Christmas night, and I hope that you are all at home 
and enjoying vourselves, and sitting before a nice fire. | 
cannot say I am not happy, because I am as happy as a 
lark.”’ 

Not until the close of January did the Germans make 
a determined attack on the La Bassée district, when the 
Sussex and the Northampton Regiments bore the brunt of the 
struggle of the Brickfields and the defence of the ‘‘ Keep.” 
On the 25th, part of the German 14th Corps attacked north 
and south of the Canal and captured the Cuinchy brick- 
stacks, until they resched the Keep. The Sussex were 
moved up to behind 
Cuinchy at dusk that 
day, and about 8.30 they 
advanced close to the 
German _ lines, their 
trenches almost in touch 
with the Keep. Next 
day they took over the 
garrison of the Keep 
and were holding it 
when a determined at- 
tack was made—in 
medieval fashion with 
axes and scaling ladders 
—on the morning of the 
29th. ‘“ They lobbed 
over a dozen_ huge 
bombs,” wrote a man of 
the Sussex Regiment, 
“into the Keep, and 
we were still dodging 
lumps of falling bricks 
and other trifles when 
somebody shouted that 
they were advancing, and we all rushed straight to our 
portholes to see two or three hundred coming straight at 
us. Percy Smith fired till all the woodwork split off his 
barrel and the metal bent with the heat. He then went off 
and got a fresh one.”’ The little garrison drove off the storm- 
ing party with heavy loss, without allowing a single German 
to cross the defences. an exploit by which they earned a 
mention in Sir John French’s February despatch. 

The Sussex were in readiness as a reserve battalion at 
Neuve Chapelle, but saw no fighting in that attack; but 
they suffered severely two months later on in the attacks 
as an auxiliary to the greater French operations in Artois 
on the Aubers ridge. The men came up against unbroken 
earthworks and wire, and though some trenches were won, 
most of them had to be abandoned, as they were pounded 
to pieces by the German artillery. Both the 2nd and the 
5th Sussex were in the fighting. The 2nd Sussex moved 
to the attack from Richebourg I.’Avoué in the early morning 
of the gth with the Northamptons on their right to their 
song of ‘Sussex by the Sea.” Three companies of the 
Sussex went over their parapets and ran forward to gain 
a line some eighty vards from the Germans, but were met 
with a heavy machine-gun fire. The men continued to 
advance very pluckily, but only a few succeeded in getting 
as far as the enemy’s wire. The 5th Sussex, in the second 
line, took up a position in the rear of the 2nd Battalion 
with the King’s Royal Rifles on their right. ‘‘ Our job,” 
wrote Lieutenant-Colonel Langham, “was to mop up the 
trenches after the assaulting line had taken them, and support 
our 2nd Battalion and the Northants. From us went out 
three companies in the second line, and then the most 
murderous rifle and machine-gun and shrapnel fire opened 
and no one could get on or get back. No end of brave things 
were done, and our men were splendid, but helpless.”’ Orders 
were given to retire, but this was easier said than done. 
In the attack Captain Grant, who was wounded and missing, 





THE HON. H. L. PELHAM. 
Killed at the Aisne. 


led his men in fine style. ‘‘ England expects,” he said, 
‘“vou know the rest. Come on, B. Company!” He was 


on the top of our trench, and away went our boys and got 
up with the 2nd Battalion. Our battalion has won great 
credit, and all regiments speak well of us, including the 
Guards. Their Colonel noticed that when the Black Watch 
and Cameronians attacked later in the day several of the 
Sussex men who had been lying wounded in the open for 
twelve hours got up and joined in the charge. It has been 
reported that the only troops who left the field in order and 
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marching in fours were the 5th Sussex, the Cinque Ports 
Territorials. 

The record of the service of Sussex men of all ranks 
and classes is a long one. In the early days of the war, the 
county headed the Eastern Command in recruiting and had 
raised the 7th, 8th and gth Service Battalions and half 
completed the 1oth within four weeks after the declaration 
of war. The Duke of Richmond’s eldest son, Lord March; 
who is in the Sussex Yeomanry, was prevented by illness 
from going abroad with his regiment; and Lord Seitring on 
has joined the Irish Guards. Lord Bernard Gordon-Lennox, 
who was in the Grenadier Guards, fell in action in November, 
t9o14; and Lord Esmé Gordon-Lennox, who has_ been 
wounded, has been mentioned in despatches. The Duke of 
Norfolk’s nephew, Captain Henry Edmund Talbot of the: 
11th Hussars, was wounded in October, r914,near Armenticres, 
and is a prisoner in 
Germany. Lord 
Chichester is D. A. A. G. 
at the War Office and 
lus youngest brother, the 
Hon. Herbert Lyttelton 
Pelham, who was 
adjutant to the 2nd 
Sussex, was awarded 
the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour and fell at 
the battle of the Aisne. 
Lord Leconfield is with 
the reserve regiment of 
the rst Lite Guards, and 
his three brothers have 
served in the war; the 
Hon. Humphrey Wynd- 
ham is a captéin in the 
Ist Life Guards, and 
the Hon. Edward 
Wyndham of the 1st Life 
Guards has been 
wounded and = awarded 
the D.S.0. The Hon. Reginald Wyndham of the rst Life 
Guards fell in action in November, 1914, while leading his 
men in a charge against the Germans. He was first wounded 
in the chest, but was shouting to his men to come on when 
he was hit again and instantly killed. ‘‘ He was a brave 
and good officer,” wrote one of his men, “ liked and loved 
by his men, who would have followed him anywhere.” Lord 
Gage holds a commission in the Coldstream Guards, and 
the Hon. Gerard Freeman-Thomas, Lord Willingdon’s 
eldest son, who was also in the Coldstream Guards. fell in 
France on or since September 14th, 1rg14. Lord Cowdray's 
youngest son, the Hon. Geoffrey Pearson, was killed while: 
acting as a despatch rider in September, 1914, and_ his 
two sons, Captain the Hon. Clive Pearson and the Hon. 
Wee'man Pearson, are in the Sussex Yeomanry. Lord 
Henry Nevill is in command of the second line of thie 
West Kent Yeomanry. Lord De La Warr, who served 
in a motor patrol boat at Dunkirk and in the canals of: 
Belgium in 1914, died in December, 1915, from fever and 
dysentery when in command of a motor patrol boat in: 
the Mediterranean. M. J. 
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CAPTAIN H. E. TALBOT. 


Wounded and a prisoner. 


SELF-SOWN FIRS 


Where the hillside slopes from the covert to the peat-stained: 
stream below, 

“Small, and of no reputation,’ 

On broken ridges—and_ the 


the children of Nature grow :: 
fringe of the 


banks—and bog, 
beneath— 
And out on the open spaces of the wide, eternal heath: 
The little firs—the self-sown firs—that yet, in days to be, 
Shall lift plumed heads against the sky- 
Shall stretch red, slender trunks on high— 
Shall stand, each one, a forest tree! 


Drenched by the rain and the sea-mist, that drive from the wet, 
South-west, i 
They store in their patient hearts the murmur of ocean’s unrest—: 
Soaked in the summer sunlight, they harvest the balm of all firs,’ 
The warm, sweet scent for the outgift to the least faint breeze, 
that stirs: ; 
The little firs—the self-sown firs—that in the coming days, 
Shall reach their heritage of pride— 
Shall clothe and shade the bare hillside— 
Shall sentinel the lonely ways ! 
E. M. MILLs 
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HE blood of Bleddyn ap Cynvyn—a prince of Powys 

who obtained the headship of the Welsh nation in 

the eleventh century—still runs in the veins of the 

owner of Powis Castle. There have been many 

changes and even a transfer by purchase, but Lady 
Henrietta Antonia Herbert, who married the son of the 
first Lord Clive and was great-grandmother to the present 
Earl of Powis, was descended through an ancestress from the 
ancient line of the Powysland princes who first founded 
Castell Coch by Welshpool town. In those days neither Castle 
nor town had acquired those names, but by Severn’s bank was 
the settlement of Trallwng Llewelyn, and here, in 1109, came 
Cadogan ap Bleddyn “ with the design of staying there, and 
dwelling where it was convenient.’’ The convenience was not 
merely of neighbourhood but of site, for the detached spur of 
red limestone rock on which he established some form of 
rather primitive fortress dwelling was eminently suited for 
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defence against the attacks which Wesh chieftains and 
Norman barons repeatedly made against each other alorg 
the Marches of Wales. His last enemy was one of his own 
blood, his nephew, Madoc ap Rhirid, a freebooter by instinct 
and profession. Madoc had already done to death one of his 
uncles and therefore should have been a suspect, but Cadogan 
allowed himself to be taken unawares at his new castle and 
shared his brother’s fate. 

A day of trampling and tribulation for Trallwng ; 

The Trallwng of Llewelyn, and an earthen grave for its possessor. 

For half a century Trallwng lav waste, but some time 
after Owain Cyveiliog became prince of Upper Powys in 1159 
he established himself there, and his feasts are sung by the 
bards : 

The liquor of Owain the mu iificent is joyfully distributed 
In the land by the side of the Severn. 
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Owain was himself a bard. He was also a friend of 
Henry II, and the support of the English king may have had 
something to do with his escaping the violent death which 
befel so many of his ancestors and fellow chieftains. 

Put to flight by a Welsh combination, he returned 
triumphantly under the auspices of a “ French” army sent by 
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Copyright. 2.—PORCH OF THE 
the English king. In his old age he retired to the Abbey of 
Strata Marcella which he had founded, and where he died 
in I197. 

His son, Gwenwynwyn, known to us through Sir Walter 
Scott’s Betrothed, was a man of intrigue and ambition. His 
history and that of his Castle are chequered and disastrous. 


After his father had assumed the monk’s habit and left the 
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rule to him came an English invasion of Powysland, and 
Trallwng Castle was taken and occupied in 1196. A year later 
Gwenwynwyn regained possession. He then sought to improve 
his position by playing fast and loose alternately with John of 
England and the second Llewelvn of Wales, but in 1216 the 
latter drove him to exile and death; and when, soon after, 
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an attempt was made to restore his family Llewelyn returned 
with his armed array and destroyed both the town and Castle. 
So long as the “ Lion of Gwynedd” lived Trallwng lay in 
ruins. But after his death in 1240 Gruffydd ap Gwenwynnan 
regained his inheritance and set about refounding Castle and 
town. English influence began to prevail, and when it was 
in the ascendant we hear of the Castle and town of La Pole or 
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Welshpool and its prince is no longer GruffyddapGwenwynwyn, 
but de la Pole. This brought upon him the enmity of the 
third Llewelyn, the “ Lion’s’”’ grandson, who was strong enough 
at a time when English king and barons were at loggerheads 
to take possession of all upper Powys save the castle of la Pole, 
a portion of the Severn Valley, and a little of Careinion. 
That was in 1256, and nineteen years later worse still befel 
Gruffydd. He was deep in a plot to get rid of Llewelyn, 
whose own brother David was quite ready to supplant him. 
30th David and Gruffvdd’s son Owain were with Llewelyn 
in 1275, when, the latter’s suspicions being aroused, he 
obtained a confession from Owain who admitted that: 


“the terms of the conspiracy, reduced to writing and signed 
with the seal of the conspirators, were in his mother’s custody 
in a certain chest in the Castle of la Pole.’’ An open breach 
Gruffydd received, indeed, the prince’s envoys, 


followed. 


Copyright 3.—ENTRANCE TOWERS OF 
but he imprisoned them, introduced a hundred men-at-arms 
into the Castle, lay in provisions, burnt the wooden dwellings 
that clustered about his wall, and flew his standard upon 
“ the greater tower.”’ It was all to no purpose, for the Welsh 
chronicle tells us : 

When the Prince heard that, he assembled all Wales to fight against 
the Castle of Trallwng. And when he had arrived there with his army, the 
garrison delivered up the castle to him; and when he had liberated the 
garrison and the envoys, he burned the castle and destroyed it to the 
ground. After that he subdued all the territory of Gruffydd without 
opposition, and placed his own officers in all the territory. 

The native triumph was short lived. Edward I was now 
king of a united nation, and he planned a campaign which 
would enable him not merely to overrun but to hold North 
Wales. In 1277 Llewelyn submits, and Gruffydd is again 
master of his Castle and territory. Five years later Owain has 
succeeded him and, surrendering ‘‘ the name and crown of a 
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prince,’’ received back the domains from Edward I as a 
tenant in capite under English feudal law. 

There is scarcely any medieval detail remaining at 
Powis Castle—to give it its present name and spelling— 
because successive owners have repeatedly adapted it to the 
requirements and taste of their age. But in the mass it is 
Edwardian—a product of the fine castle-building age when 
the English ‘king’s.son became Prince of Wales, yet when 
strong walls were needed to maintain the English régime. 
Conway, Carnarvon, Beaumaris and Harlech are those of 
which enough remains to show us how the royal builders of 
the half century that had 1300 for its middle year made 
capture by the Welsh impossible so long as revictualling by 
sea was assured. They are large examples and their plan does 
not apply to Powis Castle, which, besides its smaller size, took 
a form dictated by peculiarity of site and circumstance. 
Gruffydd de la Pole had made 
a will in 1278 whereby not 
only his eldest son Owain, 
but the younger ones as 
well, were chargeable with 
the restoration of the Red 
Castle. Though much may 
have been done by them, yet 
the portion amounting to a 
complete if small castle in 
itself which contains the 
chief dwelling rooms of to- 
day is not set down to the 
de la Poles, but to the hus- 
band of their heiress. Owain 
died in 1309 leaving an only 
daughter, Hawys. Her uncles 
declared that under the 
Welsh laws of succession 
she could not inherit 
the chieftainship and = do- 
minions. But as her father 
had resigned them and_be- 
come a tenant in chief of the 
English king, the latter now 
intervened. The Shropshire 
manor of Cherleton, or Charl- 
ton, had passed from father 
to son about 1300, and John 
de Cherleton, who then came 
into possession, became a 
friend of Edward II, who, 
soon after his accession in 
1307, calls him his “ dilecius 
valettus.”’ Two years later he 
obtains leave to marry Hawys. 
As her husband he receives 
livery of Pool Castle and its 
domains, and becomes a Lord 
Marcher with regalian rights. 
His uncles-in-law retired to 
the background and_ there 
awaited the opportunity which 
Edward II’s weakness and 
favouritism soon _ afforded 
them. In 1312 the leader of 
Owain’s brothers, called 
Gruffvdd after his father, 
brought up “a great power 
of the Welsh”’ against the 
Castle and beleaguered its 
owners. Cherleton is said to 
have been within the walls, but 
native feeling attributed the defence to the native princess, 
and Hawys became known as “‘ Gadarn,”’ the hardy. Her 
uncles were quite incapable of taking the stronghold by 
storm, and, at the moment when they believed that their 
policy of blockade was about to succeed, Roger de Mortimer 
came up with an English army and dispersed the hostile 
horde. 

The Castle had, no doubt, assumed its full Edwardian 
form and compass by the time this siege took place. Its 
buildings and wards occupy the entire summit of a long, narrow 
spur with three precipitous sides, while the fourth or east side 
also has a considerable drop although it is the point of attach- 
ment to the main hill land. The outer ward—now the fore- 
court—taking its shape from the natural site, is long and 
narrow, ending towards the east with John de Cherleton’s 
complete little castle of which the present ground plan is 
given (Fig. 7). Except for a low office building, it is quite 
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detached from another tall and mas- 
sive building that occupies the whole 
of the north side of the outer ward, 
and probably represents the de la 
Pole stronghold. Like the rest of 
the Castle it has been subject to 
transmutations of plan and purpose. 
The ground floor has for long been 
used as stabling. Above it was an 
eighteenth century sash-windowed 
ballroom. This has recently been 
cut up for household accommoda- 
tion and the sashes replaced by 
Elizabethan mullioning. On_ its 
north elevation, where the building 
towers up from a rocky ravine, there 
are the remains of garde-robes and 
other narrow chambers in the wall 
thickness that retain —- mutilated, 
indeed, but quite distinguishable 

-certain original features, as door- 
ways with square but shouldered 
heads, such as were customary 
for unimportant doorways and 
windows throughout the 
Edwardian period. They 
were much used at Carnarvon, 
which was begun in 1282 and com- 
pleted in 1322. That period includes 
the return of the de la Poles to 
their castle after its destruction by 
Llewelvn and also a_ considerable 
part of the occupation of John 
de Cherleton. We should therefore 
expect to find similar detail in 
both the great blocks at Powis 
Castle. 

In the Cherleton building four 
turrets take spiral stairways up to 
the flat roof on to which they 
emerge through exactly the same 
form of doorway as we have already 
noticed. Until recently they were 
the only Edwardian details that 
remained visible. The main door- 
way was of classic type, a round- 
headed arch flanked by columns. 
It showed signs of falling forward 
and was removed. Behind it the 
Edwardian work (Fig. 4) was found 
in perfect condition. It takes the 
form of a_ recessed arch, above 
which rises a series of mouldings, 
occupying a space obtained by cut- 
ting off the curves of the round 
towers that flank it (Fig. 3). Ex- 
cept that the space between the 
towers is exceptionally narrow, the 
arrangement is typical of the 
Edwardian gate- house, that at 
Harlech being the most akin to it, 
while those at Carnarvon are on 
an altogether larger and more 
elaborate scale. Such gate-houses 
habitually occupied the centre of 
one of the sides of the inner wards 
of castles. But at Powis Castle the 
narrowness of the spur at this point 
gave space only for the gate-house 
with a slight curved bulge on the 
south side. This made the inner 
ward a little court no more than 
30ft. across, which was_ further 
diminished in the sixteenth century 
when a gallery, supported on an 
open arcade, was thrown across 
the south side. It was then that 
the first drastic changes were made 
in the medieval disposition and 
details, and these have gradually 
been so much effaced and removed 
that nothing further, from the 
architectural standpoint, can be 
said of the de Cherleton’s Castle. 


Their male line continued into the fifteenth century, when 
Edward, fifth and last Lord Cherleton of Powys, as a partisan 
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of Henry IV, was at enmity with Owain Glyndwr who, though 
he could not take the Castles, was paramount over much of 
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the open country of Wales until his death in 1415. Two years 
later, Sir John Oldcas le, the Lollard whom the bishops had 
declared to be ‘‘ the common enemy of religion and society,” 
took refuge in the Montgomery hills and was captured by a 
strong guard sent out by the lord of Powys. Thither came 
Sir John Grey in order to take over and convey the prisoner 
to London and the stake. 

At Powis Castle Sir John met Joan de Cherleton, 
“a beautiful and attractive girl of seventeen,” and soon 
afterwaids married her. She and her sister, who became 
wife to Sir John Tiptoft, were co-heiresses to their 
father, the fifth lord, who died in 1426. For a time not 
only the estates but even the Castle was held in moiety by the 
descendants or representatives of the two heiresses. Thus 
Leland tells us that “‘ Castel Cough, in Englisch Redde 


Castel, standith on a Rokke of darke redde colorid stone. 
It heth ii seperatid Wardes whereof the one was the Lord 
Now both long to the Lord Powys. 
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Lord Duddeleys Parte is almoste fallen doone. The Lord 
Powys Parte is meatly good.” This partitioning will have 
accentuated the independence of the two main blocks of 
building from each other. Before the middle of the fifteenth 
century the whole had come into the possession of Joan de 
Cherleton’s son, Henry Grey, Earl of Tanquerville, and Lord 
of Powys. With his descendants it remained until the death of 
Sir Edward Grey in 1551, when an “‘ Inventorie of Household 
Stuffe’’ was made. From it we can gather not merely how the 
Castle was furnished, but what accommodation it contained. 
The mention of ‘the new chamber over y® garden” and of 
the “‘ new gallary ” imply considerable alterations made by 
Sir Edward Grey. But no important detail that can be with 
certainty assigned to Henry VIII’s time now remains, and if 
the ‘‘new gallary”’ occupied the position of the existing 
gallery it must have been rebuilt, for both the gallery itself 
and the arcading that supports it belong to the closing years 
of the sixteenth century. 
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Sir Edward Grey ranks as the last feudal baron of Powys, 
for his son was illegitimate, and his succession, even to the 
estates, was in dispute. He appears, however, to have held 
on until 1587, when he sold both castle and domain to a man 
whose influence both at Court and in Wales was strong enough 
to overbear any attempt to question his title. 

The Herbert pedigree begins with the Norman mentioned 
in the Domesday Record as ‘‘ Herbertus Camerarius ’’—a 
Chamberlain to William the Conqueror and to his sons who 
succeeded him on the English throne. The descendants of 
the Camerarius appear until Henry II’s time as royal chamber- 
lains or treasurers ; and a cadet, known as Peter FitzReginald, 
and contemporary with Sir John de Cherleton, married the 
heiress of Bleddyn, lord of Llanllowel. Thus the family 
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became connected with Monmouthshire, where several branches 
still flourish. Not long ago (CountTRY Lire, Mav 2oth) 
we found that Llanvihangel Court in that countv belonged 
in Henry VI’s time to a grandson of John ap Gwilym Jenkin 
alias Herbert, Lord of Wernddu, who was likewise the ancestor 
of Sir William Herbert, lord of Raglan, a Yorkist partisan, 
whom Edward IV made Earl of Pembroke in 1468. He fell at 
Edgecote the next vear, leaving a legitimate son—whose 
heiress carried the Raglan estates to the Somersets, now 
Dukes of Beaufort—and a natural son, Sir Richard Herbert 
of Ewyas, whose son was one of the most fortunate of the new 
men under Henry VIII, in that he succeeded in acquiring 
an earldom and great estates, and also retaining his head 
throughout the Tudor vagaries of religion and of politics 
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their acquisition of it under 





of the new creation left an SCALE OF 
elder son who was President 
of Wales in 1587, when the 
younger son, Sir Edward, 
acquired the Grey estates 
and set about renovating the 
Castle which had no doubt 1 Bere 
fallen into disrepaiz. Some Pn 
of his work is easily distin- 
guishable. We find on the 
plasterwork of the gallery 
frieze the date 1592, and on 
a mantelpiece 1593; while on 
another mantelpiece are the 
arms of Edward Herbert im- 
paling those of his wife, Mary 
Stanley. The later mantel- 
piece is in the section of the WINC HERE 
gallery over the secretary’s | 
room (see plan, Fig. 7), 
while the former one is 
beyond the range of win- 
dows over the arcade; for the gallery not only runs 
round two sides of the court but extends to the outer 
wall of the Castle on both the south and east sides. The 
woodwork of doorways and wainscoting (Fig. 8) has little 
detail, the effect of ornament and raised panels being 
obtained by painting in the manner which was fashionable in 
James I’s time, and of which the Kidderminster library and 
pew in Langley Church are notable survivals. 

The general effect of the gallery is admirable with its 
original plasterwork on ceiling, frieze and overmantels, with 
tapestry where wainscoting is lacking, with its well waxed 
floor of old and wide oak boards on which stand the exception- 
ally fine Italian table in the fireplace recess (to be illustrated 
next week), and, amid other tables and chairs, the busts of 
Roman Emperors—the furniture marking the return of the 
Herberts to the Castle under George I, as the decorations do 
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Elizabeth. Exactly how much 
was then done in the way of 
alteration and repair cannot 
be said with any certainty, 
for the evil days that befel 
the owners both in the days 
of Cromwell and those of 
William III sufficiently ac- 


“ee count for the absence of family 
a \\ papers. To Edward Herbert 
J) must certainly be attributed 
SY) the arcading (now filled in 


and made into a downstairs 
corridor) under the gallery 
and occupying the south side 
of the court, for it has the 
same detail as the doorway 
WINC HERE on the east side of the 

court where the keystone 

of the arch has the Herbert 

lions sculptured on it. The 

more elaborate portal flanked 
by niches on the exterior side of the east porch, and 
also the door-case (Fig. 2) leading from the porch to 
the flight of steps down to the garden terraces are 
both of the same date. But can the same be said of 
the vaulting of the porch? It closely follows Gothic tra- 
dition, yet its corbels, ribs and bosses belong to the Early 
Renaissance. But they suggest its early phase, the reign 
of Henry VIII rather than that of Elizabeth, and, therefore, 
the day of Edward Grey rather than that of Edward Herbert. 
Grey may have remodelled or even entirely built the east 
tower which juts out beyond, and is not so thick walled as 
the mass of the Castle, and is therefore a doubtful E 1wardian 
feature. The room above the porch may, then, be Grey’s 
“new chamber over y® garden,” the site of the latter being 
bevond the porch, but radically altered when the much later 
hanging terraces and the east approach through the iron gates 
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(Fig. 1) were constructed. 
Perhaps also to Grey are to 
be attributed certain fire 
arches, such as in the dining- 
room, and certain doorways, 
such as in the stable build- 
ing. The mouldings and the 
slightly arched heads are 
characteristic of the earlier 
half rather than of the last 
vears of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the squaze head 
and the large ovolo moulding 
were in general use. The 
latter had become customary 
also for window mullioning 
on both the inner and the 
outer sides. But such original 
windows as remain at Powis 
Castle—mostly looking into 
the little court—have a more 
elaborate moulding inside and 
a plain chamfer outside. 
There is a row of them on 
the second floor of the south 
side, that is, above the 
gallery projection. Moreover, 
although the gallery windows 
are now sashes dating from 
the time of either William ITI 
or George I, enough is left of 
the original drip stone and 
framing to show that they 
were precisely similar to those 
above. We are therefore 
faced with this alternative 
problem; either Edward Grey built the gallery and Edward 
Herbert altered it, not only in respect of its interior fittings 
but also of its supporting arcade, or the latter was wholly 
responsible for it, but used here and elsewhere mouldings 
and other details which had ceased to be usual when he 
acquired the Red Castle. 

No documentary evidence survives that throws any light 
on this matter or on how much of the Herbert alterations 
were done by Edward Herbert before his death in 1594, 
and how much by his son William who, in 1629, was created 
Baron Powis and inaugurated this spelling of the word. 
To the former we may certainly attribute the gallery, including 
its plasterwork, as the latter is dated 1592. Probably, there- 
fore, the same plasterers continued their work elsewhere and 
are responsible for the ceiling in the second floor rooms of 
the south-west tower and a very interesting frieze in the 
companion room of the other tower. The frieze itself is 
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geometrical, but in the deep window xecesses we find a freer 
treatment: vases of boughs and bloom in the one, and a 
fruiting hazel in the othe. In the oak drawing-room, of 
which the eighteenth century get-up was replaced in 1904 by 
renewals in the earlier manner under the direction of Mr. 
Bodley, a window of like character was discovered with its 
recess showing similar plasterwork. 

To the first Lord Powis has been attiibuted the state 
ted-oom, and even the present decorations and bedstead 
have sometimes been described as placed there for the 
reception of Charles I. But the decorations are such as one 
would expect in the vear that followed the restoration of the 
Stewart dynasty in 1660, while the bed is of the stvle that 
obtained when the second Marquess of Powis regained his 
ancest:al acres in 1722. Of the troubles which twice in a half 
century fell upon this branch of the Herberts the account 
must.be reserved till next week. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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THE CALL TO GARDEN LABOUR. 

HE time has arrived when garden labour should be 

used to the very utmost for the purpose of increasing the 

food supply of the country. There is still a great deal 

of labour employed on lawns, pleasure grounds, green- 

house flowers and bedding out which must be turned 
to better account. It may be said that only men not eligible 
for the Army are engaged in these occupations; but that is not 
sufficient, for the services are required of every man between 
the age of eighteen and sixty for work of national importance, 
and the man who is capable of looking after the flower garden 
is equally capable of doing national service in the growing of 
food crops. Either the war will end this year or it will not. 
If it does end this year—and this is by no means impossible— 
the call for labour is so urgent that every fit man must be released 
for national service, and this is a matter which calls for great 
sacrifice among the owners of gardens. If, on the other hand, 
war continues through next winter, it must be apparent to all 
that the vital question of our food supply will in all probability 
be the source of even greater anxiety than it is at the present 
time. 

There are gardens of not more than two acres in extent 
where three or four men devote practically the whole of their 
time to the pleasure grounds. This must cease, and unless the 
labour is voluntarily employed for better use, we have good 
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reason for saying that other measures will be taken by the 
Government. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the new Director-General of 
National Service, referred to the urgent need for agricultural 
workers in his recent speech at Birmingham, and it 1s under- 
stood that he will shortly make an appeal for the voluntary 
enrolment of men as recruits to a National Service Corps for 
work on the land as well as in munitions, whose members would 
act as substitutes for men of military age who could not other- 
wise be released. Here is the grand opportunity for the garden 
worker who is not engaged in work of national importance. 
His services will be welcome on the land. In most gardens 
the increased production of food is receiving the serious attention 
it so well deserves, but there is still a great deal of garden labour 
which in the present grave circumstances should be released 
and put to the cultivation of food crops. So far arrangements 
are being made to enrol men only as whole-time workers. An 
arrangement for voluntary women workers on the land is to 
follow shortly, and just as there are many men employed in 
pleasure gardening, so are there thousands of women with time 
to spare who are doing nothing in this direction. We are proud 
of the work that women are doing, but our women readers 
would be the first to agree that there are others capable of 
growing food who are working no harder now than before war 
began. Inthe new scheme, voluntary workers are to be employed 
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as far as possible in the districts in which they reside, and they 
will receive a standard rate of wages fixed for their occupation. 

Many owners of gardens have already given up all thoughts 
of flower gardening for the time being—they have done so gladly, 
and we hope it may be for this year only. As illustrating one 
of the many gardens where labour is well employed, it may 
not be out of place to draw attention to the work which is now 
taking place at Aldenham Park, Elstree, under the direction 
of the Hon. Vicary Gibbs and Mr. Edwin Beckett, his able 
gardener. With a view to assisting in the nation’s food resources, 
a tract of rough pasture land about thirty acres in extent is 
now being ploughed up. The ploughing teams are hard at 
work running the long furrows and turning land that was 
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practically useless into ground, arable and food bearing. The 
top soil is a heavy loam overlying a subsoil of very stiff clay, 
and owners of similar ground need have no apprehensions as 
to its usefulness. Mr. Beckett regards Potatoes as the most 
valuable crop to put on freshly broken ground, and it is probable 
that the whole of this land will be put down to Potatoes. Apart 
from the value of this crop, it greatly assists in breaking up and 
cleansing the ground owing to the constant stirring of the soil 
which is necessary from the time of planting to the time of 
lifting the crop. Overcrowding is a common failing in Potato 
cultivation, and it is proposed to put the rows 3ft. 6in. to 4ft. 
apart and to use the intervening space for growing crops of the 
Cabbage tamily. HERBERT COWLEY. 


CONVERTING ROUGH PASTURE INTO A POTATO FIELD AT ALDENHAM PARK. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
WHO ARE THE Sort Experts ? 


Srr,—It has often been said of late that vacant land should not be 
taken over for vegetable growing unless it has been inspected and approved 
by an expert. This is sound enough, but it does not follow that an expert 
is a man who takes away a sample of the soil and analyses it in a laboratory. 
On the other hand, the expert in this case is essentially a practical man, be 
he a farm labourer or jobbing gardener—it matters not, so long as he under- 
stands the nature and possibilities of the soil. For instance, in January of 
last year we were about to cultivate vacant land in the village in which I 
reside. Two sites were at our disposal, one on the top and the other at the 
bottom of a hill and within one hundred yards of one another. The land at 
the bottom of the hill was thickly covered in parts with large Hawthorn 
bushes and Brambles, but, worse than this, the ground was a dreadful swamp, 
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and as we walked on it the water oozed out from under our feet. The site 
was inspected by so-called soil experts, who were unanimous in condemning 
the lower site as hopeless; but the prospective allotment holders, most of 
whom were workers on the land, went against the advice of the experts, 
and decided to cultivate the waterlogged ground. Boundary ditches were 
soon made and the water conducted to a pool at the lower end of the ground. 
The site was marked out and allotted, and the bushes were cut down and 
aid in as bush drains. Before March was out the whole of the land—just 
under an acre—had been trenched and drained and much of it planted, all 
of the work being done by eleven men in their spare hours. Moderate crops 
of Potatoes were produced, quite equal to other crops in the neighbourhood, 
while a constant succession of greens has kept numerous families supplied 
right up to the present time. Much of this land is now thrown up in ridges 
to weather. The ground is in excellent condition, and no trace remains of 
the stagnant water of a vear ago.—C. 
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Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, abridged and edited by A. M. D. Hughes. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Frederick the Great. The Memoirs of his Reader, Henri de 
Catt, (1758—1760). Two volumes. Translated by F. S. Flint. 
(Constable.) 

AUGHT by Carlyle, whose voluminous work on 
Frederick the Great has been nibbled at by every- 
body, though read only by the serious student, the 
people of this country have accepted Frederick the 
Great as a hero. But the two books which we place 
side by side to-day ought to lead to some revision of this 
opinion. Carlyle misread the spirit of Germany, and we 
can hardly wonder at it. In his young davs he was one of 
the few men who perseveringly studied the German nation. 

He discovered Schiller and then Goethe, and he felt what 

is perhaps the truth, that Goethe was the master mind of 

the century in which he lived. There can be very little 
mistake about that. He was extremely versatile, and left 
behind him much work that scarcely deserves preservation, 

but of what poet cannot as much be said? We think of a 

thousand passages of the purest and, in the right sense of 


the word, most prophetic poetry, and forget about those 
works wherein he was not equally inspired. But Carlyle 
in the growing period of his mind found his best spiritual 
nourishment in this, the greatest of German writers, and in 
consequence he saw Germany as a whole with an eve pre- 
disposed to discover its virtues, and the Germany of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was a very different 
nation irom what it is now. For one thing, it has not vet 
become what Palmerston called it—‘‘ a country of damned 
professors,” and that school of thinkers and _ historians 
which makes a religion of war had not vet emerged from the 
womb of Time. A science applying the evolutionary theory 
to nations even as it does to matter would probably explain 
this by dwelling on the circumstances. Germany was a 
very poor country. It had little industry and no export 
trade ; its agriculture was only a bad copy of what travellers 
had seen in England. The most important agricultural 
book was plainly called “‘ An Exposition of the English 
Style of Agriculture.” But there was thought and poetry 
and plain dealing among the Prussians, much of which was 
to the taste of the Scottish peasant, who has a grafted 
modern transcendentalism on a Covenanting stem. We know 
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now that he exaggerated the merits, aud if he was not blind 
to the defects of Frederick, he at least refrained from attribut- 
ing to them their true importance. 

To turn from the admirable compendium of Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great to Catt’s book is like changing over from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. This Catt was a sort of Boswell 
to the great man, who had picked him up in a very curious 
manner. Frederick had gone to Wesel in 1755 to inspect 
the regiments of that town, and that task over, he took it 
into his head to cross to Holland to see the town of Amsterdam 
Catt happened to be in the same boat that was taking 
the king to Utrecht, and Frederick invited him into his 
cabin and discoursed to the stranger in his fluent way about 
all the subjects of the hour. This chance acquaintance 
ripened into a friendship that lasted twenty-four vears, 
and Catt for two of these vears kept a sort of diary of what 
the King said, and this forms the material of the present 


book. The record is that of a fairly truthful commonplace 
gossip. Posing as a poet and the friend of Voltaire, he 


writes a poem to Catt’s mistress, who had the spirit of a 
Benedictine monk. It is very bad poetrv, and contains 
many lines written in the worst possible taste, but that did 
not prevent the King from feeling that he was all but a 
Voltaire himself. We see him in the hour of despair taking 
out of his pocket a box of opium pills, and we hear him telling 
his friend that he keeps these in reserve as a means ot finally 
escaping from his misfortunes. He plays the flute to solace 
himself, and above all he lays his mind bare in discourse. 
In this respect he seems closely to resemble his descendant 
the present Kaiser. He can talk in the most humanitarian 
vein, as thus: 

That so much trouble should be needed to bring up a man, and that so many 
things should be set in motion to destroy him, cries for vengeance. Barbarians, 
make peace ; but the barbarians do not Isten to me, alas! It will not be 
the spirit of humanity which will force us to make this peace, all of us, whoever 
we are, Imperials, Russians, French. It will be lack of money. We shall 
cut each other’s throat until there is no more of this vile metal. 

Who shall say that this is not conceived in the very 
spirit of William? One could not believe, unless told, 
that it came from the King of Prussia, who Lord Rosebery, 
who writes the introduction, says was the pike in the European 
pond. Lord Rosebery, as may be imagined, writes a trenchant 
essay. He finds that 
he bequeathed the doctrine that all was right for Prussia, which had a code 
of public morality which did not apply elsewhere. 
ment of Prussia, justified any means. But no such extenuation was valid 
for any other country. Prussia, to apply a common proverb, might steal 
.a horse when another Power might not look over a hedge. When Joseph II 
attempted to annex Bavaria, not by spoliation but by agreement with the 
Elector, the stern Prussian moral’st was up in arms at once to prevent so 
obvious an iniquity. And now when we hear Prussia which starved Paris 
denouncing to God and man a blockade which affects her supply of food, 
we plainly discern once more the voice and heritage of Frederick. 


The end, the aggrandise- 


But it is the humanity of the book that makes it amusing. 
The reader cannot but laugh at the whims, vanities, casuis- 
tries of this king, who was totally unable to conceive of 
himself as he might be seen by othe:s. Nothing is more 
remarkable about him than the readiness with which he 
could make the tears flow at anything in the wavy of pathos— 
a passage in a book, the loss of a friend, any of the calamities 
to which humanity is prone. First he sheds over them a 
pathetic tear, and then finds consolation in writing an ode 
or a sonnet. 


Masters of Russian Music Series: Glinka, Moussorgsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, by Montagu Nathan. (Constable, 2s. 6s. each.) 
TO the recently issued series of ‘‘ Masters of Russian Music,” published by 
Constable and Co., Mr. Montague Nathan, who has already given to English 
readers a most comprehensive and interesting work on Russian musical 
history, has contributed biographical sketches of three famous composers : the 
great pioneer Glinka, and two of his most celebrated successors, Moussorgsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. There is, perhaps, hardly a study that brings one 
as closely into touch with the heart and soul of a nation as that of her art, her 
music, her literature. In Russian opera these three mediums of artistic 
expression are quite uniquely intertwined and united. The Slav composers 
have almost invariably found their sources of inspiration and chosen their 
librettos from among the works of the great Russian poets; while the mag- 
nificent spectacular effects that play in their operas as important a part as 
the music form as splendid and representative a series of typical pictures as 
ean be found in any gallery of Russian art. No other country can boast a 
school of music so strikingly and purely national. To witness a performance 
of “‘ Life for the Czar”’ or ‘* Boris Godounoff”’ is to look into the soul of the 
Russian people and to live through a page of its history. And yet it was 
many centuries before the Russian bard discovered the beauty of his own 
national song, and before he learned to use it as a frame for Russian folk-lore 
and history. In the days immediately preceding the birth of Glinka, music 
in Europe generally was still in its infancy. Early Italian opera represented 
the ideals of the moment, Italian singers w:th their golden voices and their 
incomparable vocal technique triumphed everywhere, and the public required 
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and desired from composers nothing but a variety of graceful florid passages 
for the better exhibition of the singers’ perfections. In Russia, as elsewhere, 
this Italian influence was very deep rooted; but such a surfeit of musical 
sweetness and artificiality was bound to grow tedious in the end, and already 
with the dying eighteenth century, amid the clash of arms and the groans of 
a war-stricken Europe, its rosebuds began to fade. The period of transition 
had arrived, Russia’s unconscious musical soul stirred in its sleep and 
dreamed of a national leader. In the year 1804, at the country estate of his 
father, a retired army captain, this future leader and pioneer, the creator of 
Russian opera and the founder of the Russian school of music, Michael 
Ivanovitch Glinka, was born. Like many of his successors, Glinka completed 
his general education and began the career for which circumstances had 
destined him—that of a Government official—before turning his thoughts 
seriously to the study of music, and it was not until 1833, when he had reached 
the age of twenty-nine, that while passing through Berlin on his return from 
a journey to Italy ‘ he was introduced,” so Mr. Nathan tells us, “‘ to S:egfried 
Dehn, a well known musician and curator of the musical section of the Royal 
Library. 
study.” 


Under Dehn’s guidance, Glinka began his first serious course of 
On returning to Petrograd, strengthened by his newly acquired 
technical attainments, the composer formulated the then entirely original 
project of writing a Russian opera on a national subject. Two years later 
the project had become a reality, and “ Life for the Czar” 
and produced. 


was completed 
This work was destined not only to win for its author undying 
laurels, but to create an epoch by laying the foundations of Russia’s future 
musical greatness. The example has only needed to be set, and with the 
triumphant success of ‘‘ Life for the Czar’’ Russian history, folk-lore, melody, 
colouring, everything that was in any way national or patriotic, suddenly 
became the fashion. The popularity of Italian opera waned, and the day of 
Russian music had dawned. A long line of great musical names stretches 
down the century in the wake of the pioneer Glinka. Moussorgsky, the 
subject of Mr. Nathan’s second sketch, most famous as the composer of 
“* Boris Godounoff,” was born in 1839. At the age of about twenty, being 
then an officer in the Guards, and, in the words of Borodin, ‘‘ a real dandy, 
with the airs of a great personage, an affected way of talking, and the habit of 
seating himself at the piano and playing snatches of ‘ Trovatore’ and ‘ Tra- 
viata,’ to the delight of the assembled ladies,’”’ he began to take serious lessons 
in music from Balakireff, whose acquaintance he made by chance. Soon 
after this he resigned his military commission and decided to devote himselt 
entirely to music. It was some years before he began working that ‘‘ Boris 
Godounoff,”’ which was produced for the first time in 1874, was enthusiastically 
received, ran for twenty performances, and then, strangely enough, for a very 
long time entirely disappeared. Moussorgsky died in 1881, by which time 
his friend and almost contemporary in age, Rimsky-Korsakoff, perhaps the 
most prolific of all the Russian opera composers, and probably the most 
known in England, had already achieved much fame and success, though his 
greatest triumphs were still to come. Of the eighteen operas and ballets 
from his brilliant pen, several have been performed in London, and such 
works as ‘‘ The Snow Maiden,” ‘* Scheherazade,’ ‘‘ Autar’’ and ‘‘ Sadko” 
are quite familiar to English audiences. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s compositions 
include also two symphonies and many minor orchestral works, three cantatas, 
some chamber music, a piano concerto and countless songs. But, iike most 
of the Russian nineteenth century composers, he achieved his greatest suc- 
cesses in opera. The little volume on this great master of music is perhaps 
the most attractive of the three short works before us. But in general, all 
that Mr. Nathan has to say is of real interest, and his books can be unreservedly 
recommended to music lovers. V. M. 


The Mark of the Beast, by Sir Theodore Cook. 
IN the preface Sir Theodore Cook tells us that his main object in writing 
this book has been to drive home the lesson that an inconclusive peace with 
Germany would be equivalent to a disastrous defeat, and the almost passionate 
enthusiasm and sincerity with which he has collected and rearranged the 
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facts against Germany cited in the succeeding pages would impress the most 
languid neutral—could he be brought to study them. 
been the author’s motto, in fact if not in word. For only if we forget can we 
ever arrive at that inconclusive peace which Dr. Wilson would hail as the 
introductory fanfare to the Millenium—which in reality would be the opening 
chords of the Funeral March of the British Empire and her Allies. To show 
this Sir Theodore has built up his evidence slowly, carefully, judicially. He 
begins with the foundation on which existing German conditions rest, the 
birth and development of Kultur as interpreted by Bernhardi, Frobenius 
and others. He then turns his attention to German history and diplomacy, 
and shows us the bad precedents and the rotten principles out of which modern 
Germany erected her diplomatic relations with the world. TVinally, he sums 
up the outcome of both Kultur and Diplomacy in a brief resumé of the conduct 
of this war. The whole book goes to show one thing—the Germans are a 
nation of students, but they are also a nation of egoists, whose vision is so 
distorted that not only are they incapable of reasoning from the facts of the 
past, but equally fail to realise the significance of the present. The generation 
of to-day has been bred almost automatically on lies and false conceptions. 
Only by these means could they have been brought to believe in the possi- 
bility of the annihilation of the greater part of Europe and the Germanisation 
of the world. It is because their leaders are beginning to see the con- 
flagration of war not as the fire that shall cleanse a German universe of all 
opposing forces, but as the blazing pyre of the colossal lie that is Germany, 
that they proposed peace. Not ‘an honourable peace,” as Dr. Rochling, 
speaking at Saarbrucken in September, 1916, pointed out: ‘“‘ What Germany 
wanted was a German peace.” A nice distinction! A month later Viscount 
Grey, having referred to Germany’s past, said: ‘‘ There must be no peace 
except a peace which will ensure that the nations of Europe live in the future 
safe from the shadow of Prussian militarism.” 
Englishman’s conception of peace. 


‘* Lest we forget ’’ has 


That was a moderate 
Since then we have had Dr. Wilson’s 


gratuitous suggestion, about which anyone who reads The Mark of the Beast 
will be able to form his own opinion—based on past history and present 
We, too, seek peace, but nothing short of Victory will ensure it. 


horror. 
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The Eyes of the Blind, by M. P. Willcocks. (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

PERHAPS it is inevitable that a novelist who takes a doctor for her hero, 
or one of her heroes, should for the mere sake of local colour find it necessary 
to regale her readers with a certain amount of medical ‘‘shop.’’ However 
that may be, Miss M. P. Willcocks, in her latest novel, has certainly given us 
full measure of operations, germs and deathbeds ; but we must, to be quite 
honest, record the fact that we found it all, and particularly Madam Felicia’s 
gouty teeth and Mr. Rosewarne’s cataract, quite remarkably intrigu‘ng. 
The book, as a matter of fact, is as little 1 ke what one would expect frem its 
title and the blue-eyed lady in a magenta headdress who adorns its paper 
cover as a book could be. It tells, with great wealth of detail and much 
pleasant dissertation upon Cornish scenery and Corn‘sh ways, the story of 
two men—yeoman and doctor—and the girl for whose love they were rivals. 
Their lives are involved—as lives outside books usually are—with those 
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of a great number of other people, who fill Miss Willcocks’ pages with vivacity 
and interest, though at the introduction of one of them, Parson Retallack, 
who walks on most importantly to prove merely a ‘‘ super,” we are inclined 
to cavil at as superfluous. ‘‘ Dr. Dan,’’ who lived in a fisherman’s house, 
earned his living by fishing, and refused to attend patients if he happened 
not to like them, is a very original creation, and the story of his gredual 
approximation to the orthodox has a pleasant humour about it. Gilbert 
the yeoman is sympathetically drawn; in fact, both are figures not easily 
to be forgotten, and have, as the whole story has, in their conception a subtle 
suggestion of the work of some of the greater novelists of the end of last 
century. M’ss Willcocks has a remarkable talent, and we believe that in 
some future book she will display her insight, her ability to create both 
character and atmosphere w:th, added to them, just that shade of something 
intangible but essential which here seems sometimes to be lacking. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DISAPPEARING KESTREL. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r.—Now that all game farming is practically suspended, and less preserving 
will follow as a natural consequence, may I bring before your reacers the case 
of one of our finest birds which, although still fairly abundant, is certainly on 
the decrease. The kestrel is one of the most beautiful and pluckiest of the 
British hawks, and though one of the farmers’ best friends in keeping down 
field mice, many gamekeepers and others ruthlessly destroy it on account of 
its occasional depredations in the farmyard and among the game. The word 
‘* hawk ”’ seems sufficient for them, and the poor little kestrel suffers accord- 
ingly. I have repeatedly seen in Gloucestershire and Warwickshire boughs 
laden with dangling carcases of magpies, stoats and, unhappily, kestrels. 
Kill the magpie and stoat by all means, but let the kestrel go in peace; he 
saves much more corn than he kills young game and chickens. I appeal for 
the kestrel at this time because, now that game is not being preserved any 
mischief he does is automatically limited.—W. H. NETTLEFIELD. 


THE CHURCHYARD YEW. 

[To THE Epitor or “‘ CountRY LIFE.”’} 

S1r,—In connection with references which have recently appeared in your 
columns as to the frequency with which the yew is found in churchyards, 
the enclosed extract may be of interest. It is from the ‘* Botanologia”’ 
(1664) of Robert Turner, and is quoted by Professor Boulger in his ‘‘ Familiar 
Trees.”” The extract is as follows: ‘‘ The Yew is hot and dry, having such 
attraction that if planted near a place subject to poysonous vapours, its 
very branches will draw and imbibe them. For this reason it was planted 
in Churchyards, and commonly on the west side, which was at one time 
considered full of putrefaction and gross oleaginous gasses exhaled from 
the graves by the setting sun. These gasses, or will-o’-the-w’sps, divers 
have seen, and believed them dead bodies walking abroad. Wheresoever 
it grows it is both dangerous and deadly to man and beast ; the very lying 
under its branches has been found hurtful, vet the growing of it in Churchyards 


_ is useful.”—G, CALDERBANK. 


[To THE EpiTorR oF “ CouNTRY T1F®.’’} 

Sir,—The presence of yews in so many churchyards has aroused much 
discussion, and the reasons given are worthy of a little closer examination. 
They fall under three heads—the need for bows, the shelter to the church, 
and the ceremonial use in the church. The first is perhaps the explana- 
tion most generally offered, and has been, no doubt, fostered by poets of 
“the bow was made in England”’ school. History, with its callous dis- 
regard of what we should like to believe, does not altogether support the 
supremacy of the English yew. Nor has, I believe, any record been found 
ordaining the planting of the yew for this purpose. In the fifteenth century 
the English yew ‘ was of an inferior goodnesse,” and a statute of Edward IV 
required Venetian merchants to present four good bowstaves with each butt 
of wine exported to this country. In ‘an Act of Bowyers” of Elizabeth’s 
reign we read: ‘‘ Bows meet for mens shooting, being of outlandish yew of 
the best sort, not over the price of 6s. 8d. Bows meet for mens shooting 
of the second sort 3s. 4d. Bows meet for men of a coarser sort called livery 
bows 2s. Bows being English yew 2s.” Elm (witch) and hazel were also 
used for bows. Such evidence makes the case for the bowmen a little doubtful 
at any rate. A supplement to this theory, as one of your correspondents 
suggests, was that the yew was placed in the churchyard for the safety of 
the cattle. This, however, is not borne out by Parkinson, who says: ‘ It 
is found planted both in the corners of orchards and against the windows 
of houses to be both a shadow and an ornament, in being alwayes greene 
and to deck up houses in winter.” No reference is made to its growth in 
churchyards. 

It was, I fancy, Daines Barrington who first advanced the shelter theory 
on the strength of a post hoc argument of a church near Conway whose 
roof collapsed after the churchyard yews had been felled! I hardly think 
the builders of the Middle Ages required such shelter for their churches ! 
When we consider the third suggestion, namely, its association of the yew 
with Church ritual, there is, I venture to think, ev:dence of a vastly more 
conclusive nature. From the early days, when trees were themselves an 
object of reverence, unto later times we find them constantly associated with 
worship. The cypress, an emblem of immortality to the Greeks and Romans, 
was planted in cemeteries. In many countries poisonous trees are regarded 
with reverence, and it is, I imagine, this combination of death and immor- 
tality that caused the evergreen yew to be first planted in churchyards. 


To the mind of the Middle Ages, so steeped in symbolism, this would have 


* made a special appeal. (An example of this feeling can be found in the old 


carol, ‘‘ The Holly and the Ivy both now are full well grown.”) Evelyn in 
his “Sylvia” says, ‘‘The Yew Trees, at present growing, and planted in 
our country churchyards, Cypress and other perennial greens are emblems 
of immortality and a reflourishing state to come.’ Of its use in funeral 
ceremonies we can quote Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night’: ‘‘ My shroud of 
white, stuck all with yew” ; Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Maid’s Tragedy ”’ : 
“* Lay a garland on my hearse, of the dismal Yew.”’ Brand of the “‘ Popular 
Antiquities ’’ quotes evidence of its having been strewn on graves in Suffolk 
in comparatively modern times. In relation to Palm Sunday observations 
there is very definite evidence that the yew figured largely. In the ‘‘ Golden 
Legend,”’ English edition of 1483, it states: ‘‘ But for Encheson that we 
have now Olyve that berith grene leef, algate therefore we take Ewe instede 
of Palm and Olyve, and beren about in procession.” In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Martin’s Outwich, London, 1625, occurs: ‘‘ Paid for Palme 
on Palm Sunday ijd. Paid for kaks, flowers, and Jow ijd.’”’ From this 
custom arose the curious sixteenth century riddle: ‘‘ What daye in the 
yere ben the flyes most aferde ?”’ Reply: ‘‘ That is on Palme Sonday whan 
they se every body have an handeful of Palme in thyr hande, they wene it 
is to kyll theym with.” The use of the name ‘‘ Palm”’ for the yew in Kent 
is remarked upon by Evelyn; and in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1779 
Dr. Pegge states: ‘‘ They will sometimes on Palm Sunday, dress a church 
with Yew branches which I think very strange, because this was always 
esteemed a funeral tree, but after they had once called it a Palm tree the 
other mistake followed as it were on course.’’ Near Canterbury there is an 
inn called the Palm Tree, which bears for its sign a clipped yew tree. I 
think it may therefore be said that the evidence in favour of the yew having 
been planted for ceremonious purposes is very strong, and this is strengthened 
by Mr. Sanderson’s letter in your last issue—E. A. Bunyarp, F.1.S. 





WATTLE WORK AT KILKENNY DEANERY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.’’) 

Si1r,—I thank you for the appreciative review of my book, ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of English Building Construction,” in your issue of the 20th inst., but 
would like to point out with respect to the centering of wattle work at 
Kilkenny Deanery that I have not mace a slip as the reviewer states, as 
there is—or was when the ‘ Dictionary of the Architectural Publication 
Society ’’ was published—such centering at both Deanery and Castle. Your 
reviewer has apparently seen the latter only.—C. F. INNOCENT. 





PHEASANTS AND THE RECENT EXPLOSION. 
[To THE Epiror or “ Country Lirer.’’] 
S1r,—During the battle in the North Sea on January 24th, 1915, in which 
the German cruiser Bliichcr was sunk, pheasants in various parts of England 
crowed and flew from their perches in alarm. They were probably disturbed 
by movements of the branches and undergrowth caused by air-waves spreading 
out from the scene of the battle. The great explosion in East London on 
January 19th had similar effects over a wide arez—how wide, I am now 
trying to ascertain. One of the points I wish to determine is the relation 
of this area to the regions in which the sounds of the explosion were heard, 
and I should be grateful to any of your readers who could spare time to 
send me an account, however brief, of their observations. The points on 
which I most wish to be informed are the name of the place, the time, the 
behaviour of the pheasants, and whether the sound of the explosion was 
hezrd, and, if so, whether befcre cr after the disturbance among the 
pheasants.—CuarRLEs Davison, Se.D., F.G.S., 16. Manor Road, Birmingham. 





AN OLD RIDDLE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Si1r,—I notice that you sometimes insert a riddle in your ‘‘ Correspondence ” 
columns, and am sending an old favourite of half a century ago which may 
bear repeating to a younger generation ; 
‘There is a word of plural number 
A foe to peace and tranquil slumber 
Now any word you choose to take 
By adding S you plural make 
But if you add an S to this 
How strange the metamorphosis 
Plural is plural now no more 
And sweet what bitter was before”’ 
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TOO EXPENSIVE BUILDINGS 
[To tHE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Some little time back I was on the downs 
near Poverty Bottom, made famous by Professor 
Somerville’s improvement of poor pasture land. 
On land next to his I saw the buildings shown 
in the accompanying photograph. Could any- 
thing more forcibly demonstrate how not to 
do it? There was no need to put up such 
expensive buildings. When there is so much 
talk of reclaiming poor land, it is to be hoped 
that the keynote will be economy in every 
direction. The simplest buildings only are 
needed, at any rate at first.—H. P. 





THE DOINGS OF KING BRUCE’S SPIDER. 
[To THE Epiror oF “* Country LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—Miss Haviland evidently does not knowa 
song that used to be very popular in the days 

of my youth. It ran something like this: 


‘“* Did you ever hear tell of the spider 
That tried hard to climb up the wall ? 
If you have, you will find a good guider, 
For nine times out of ten did he fall.” 


If I misquote, I must be forgiven, because I 
write entirely from memory.—F. C 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—In Country Lire of January 6th a letter 
appeared, signed Maud D. Haviland, in which Bruce’s spider is described 
as having woven a web across the mouth of the cave in which the fugitive 
king was hiding. If I am not mistaken, it was Mahommed who was thus 
saved from detection while hiding in the mountains, whereas Bruce’s spider 
gave an object lesson in perseverance by his repeated unsuccessful attempts 
to climb to the roof of the cell in which the unfortunate monarch was 
incarcerated.—D. H. Grirritus (Sub-Lieutenant, R.N.). 
A BOOK ON HERBS—-AND A _ DISCOVERY. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ CountrRY LIFE.”’} 

S1r,—This afternoon I spent an hour looking through a little book on herb 
growing mentioned in your literary columns a short time ago; the subject 
was so greatly to my taste, so foreign to my present occupation, that I sent 
for the small volume, doubting at the same time if the step were wise. And, 
as I feared, it set me pining for my own lost garden far away in Gloucestershire. 
On my arrival there the previous tenants were held up to me as shining lights 
in the horticultural firmament ; much was I told about the crops that they 
had gathered from that garden, and the hundredweights of “‘ artificials ”’ 
they had lavished on its somewhat stony soil. I only know they had not 
left—perhaps had not grown—one single pleasant herb in the whole acre of 
its slope ; it was my grateful task to introduce the fragrance of the herb-bed 
to that little plot of ground. So I planted southernwood (Old Man), placing 
it at a handy corner where I passed it fifty times a day, and never without 
giving its slim grey-green leaves a nip—I have a passion for it not unlike a 
love for snuff. And rosemary was there, but did not flower, I remember, till 
the bushes were some two or three years old. Lavender, too——why, in three 


os 


IN SPITE OF THE SNOW. 

years I had a hedge of it. There may be compensations in a city life, but 
still—I cannot but remember such things were. However, if the 
has roused some memories that would, perhaps, liave been better undisturbed 
from sleep, it has, per contra, given me a piece of information that I have been 
seeking, on and off, for forty years. In very carly days there was a k'nd old 
chemist in our county town, wont to reward smal! messengers to his «¢mporium 
with a marvellously tocthsome sweet. It was round, soft, and white—ard 
oh ! how good it was. I one day asked the kindly donor for this delicacy’s 
name, receiving what then fell on my small ears as “‘ Pattygamaws,”’ accent 
on the last syllable. While I was still at home, with the kind old friend at hand, 
there was no need for further enquiry, still Jess for purchase ; but later, when 
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TOO GGOD FOR Vv PURPOSE. 

at school in Devonshire, all quest of this sweetmeat proved vain. 
knew of such aname. (I still consider them an unimaginative and dull-witted 
lot.) But here my little herb-book solves the problem. Under the heading 
Malvace@ | read, “* Althea (Marsh Mallow), .... French druggists are supposed 
to prepare their famous ‘ Paté de Guimauve’ from this root, which is largely 
cultivated in France, Belgium and Germany.” There can be little doubt, 1 
think, that Paté de Guimauve is identical with my ‘‘ Pattygamaws.” At 
any rate, on Monday, when the chemists’ shops are open, I am going to see. 
If so, the book will be well worth its price, though I should never open it again. 
Only—I wonder if the flavour will be what it used to be! 


No chemist 


-ARTHUR O. COOKE 
WANTED, INFORMATION ABOUT ANDALUSIAN 


[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 


GOATS. 


S1r,—As an old and regular subscriber to Country Lire, I am writing to 
ask for information as to Andalusian-goats. Will they do on poor upland 
grass and are they the best sort to keep as good milkers ? Also, where is 
the best place to obtain them in England ?) When in m‘lk, do they require 
any other feeding besides grass ?—A. D. Mason. 

{We sent this enquiry to a goat expert, 
‘*T have searched all the best English and books and 
no mention of an Andalusian breed of goat. If there is a recognised breed 
of this name I feel sure there are none in this country at the present time 
There are enormous numbers of common goats in the Northern parts of 
Spain, and only three distinct and superior varieties, of which the Murcian 
is the best known. 


who replies as follows : 


French can find 


It is generally red or red and white in colour, and is 
small with 
climate. 


fine unsuited to 


Are you sure you have not 


a very coat oul 


made a 


mistake in the name of the variety about 

which you enquire ? ’’—Ep. 

PLOUGHING ON LIGHT LAND AND 
ON HEAVY. 


[To tHE Epiror or ‘Country Lire.” 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph which I took a 
day or two ago on a farm near Ipswich, wher: 
they are ploughing up forty acres of  grass- 


land for war produce. This is very light land, so 


that even a fall of snow did not stop— the 
work. It presents a striking contrast to some 
land I pass nearly every morning. This is 


two-horse 
recent 


land in ordinary but in 
ploughing they 
horses, and when the ground 
first 


their time to get along at all. 


weather, 
had to 


got 


use four 
the 
morning of the frost it took the four all 
a Be: 


have 
stiff on 


AN INCIDENT IN THE TRENCHES 
[To tHE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.” 
Sir, incident 
some interest to your readers. I was working 
i communication trench which happened 
to be in a rather bad condition, the bottom 


-The following little may be of 


In a 


being filled with slurry to the depth of a foot or more, although 
the sides were composed of fairly firm clay. Noticing a  move- 
ment in the slurry near my foot, I found that a mole was trying to 


burrow across the bottom of the trench. 
along the trench, using the firm earth at the side to make a fairly gocd 
burrow, and had then attempted to strike off at right angles to his former 
track. The slurry kept falling in behind him, and after several attempts 
he desisted, and turned back along the tunnel already made. I could find 
no trace of this tunnel lower down, so concluded that it ran away from the 
trench through the solid earth. I may add that the trench was some 7ft 
in depth.—Eric R. MANLEY (Second-Lieutenant). 


He had worked for several yards 
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A SNAPSHOT FROM SALONIKA. 

[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—The enclosed is probably neither good enough 
nor interesting enough for reproduction, but I send 
it to you on the off chance. It is a snapshot of a 
bird which has attached itself to a base camp at 
Salonika, and lives on terms of great friendliness 
with the camp cat, which refused to be photo- 
graphed.—C. R. D. 

A WAY WITH WOODPIGEONS. 
[To THE Ep1ToR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—TI notice a further reference in the issue of 
CountTrRY LiFe for January 13th to the depredations 
of the woodpigeon. The matter, I think, might be 
dealt with most effectively by gangs of schoolboys 
or Boy Scouts working in an organised fashion. 
In my own native district this bird nested mainly 
on the spruces, which are easy and safe to climb. 
The eggs if pierced by a needle will continue to be 
sat on by the mother bird till death supervenes. 
(It would, of course, be injudicious to remove the 


THE CAMP 


eggs, if only for the reason that another pair would be laid.) I do not know 

whether the Board of Agriculture has any superior devices to offer, for I have 

not had the opportunity of seeing their pamphlet. At any rate, the dodge 

works more smoothly than a chorus of guns barking uncer the greenwood 

trees. I should be pleased to know the opinions of some of your readers. 
LM. S 


“WIGEON” OR ‘“WIDGEON.” 
{To THE Epiror oF “‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 
Siz,—1 notice in yeur issue of January 13th in Mr. Stanley Crook’s letter 
you retain the somewhat doubtful spelling of the word ‘ wgeon ’’—.e., 
‘““widgeon.”” Colonel Peter Hawker, the great w.ldiowler, pointed this 


” 


out in his book “ Instructions to Young Sportsmen,” ninth edition, 1844, 
and mentioned as a parallel that one never spelt the word “ p‘geon”’ as 
This is a very tiny thing to quibble about, but I think that 
all the most reliable authorities on w.ldfow] will be found to spell the bird’s 
name without the additional letter — Cetus. 


‘* pidgeon.”’ 


THE ILL BELL BUZZARD. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF “ CountRY LIFE.”’’| 
Sir,—I send you an interesting photograph taken three years ago on IIl 
Bell summit, Windermere, of a group watching the wonderful fight of the 
il] Bell buzzard. This bird became famous a few years ago, when a visitor 
was supposed to have been attacked by it and to have been in the peril of 





A LESSON IN AVIATION. 
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his life for some minutes. He subsequently thirsted 
for the bird’s blood in the columns of the local 
newspapers, to the amusement of many of the 
inhabitants and to the intense indignation of more. 
This bird is still alive, and has raised many young 
ones since the above episode. It seems of an 
unusually friendly turn at times, and will swoop 
down close and sit within a few yards of one, 
affording a fine opportunity for a near observation 
of this rare and beautiful bird. I thought the 
photograph would be doubly interesting as two of 
the men in the group are now in the Air Service 
and little thought as they watched the buzzard 
that they would one day endeavour to fly as 
cleverly.—Rurus H. MALLIinson. 
BIRD LIFE IN ST. JAMES’S PARK IN 
WINTER. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’} 
S1r,—I am enclosing ashort account of the wild bird 
life which I have observed during my daily walks 
through St. James’s Park, and which I thought may be 


FOLLOWER. 


of interest to some of your provincial readers. Many of the birds we used to 
see in this, one of London’s most famous parks, I fear have been sadly dis- 
turbed by the sudden springing up there of many new Government buildings, 
and so have been forced to seek further quarters. However, the hardy, 
seemingly gluttonous woodpigeon is still to be seen in certain numbers stalking 
among the herbage in search of food, and ever ready to rob the tiny house- 
sparrow when the opportunity arises of its long sought after fodder. This 
last few days these birds have become exceedingly tame and have even after 
a little coaxing eaten bread out of my very hands, no doubt on account of 
the recent ‘‘ cold snap.” Seagulls, both of the herring and black-headed type 
are to be seen wheeling overhead, and do not seem to be in the least disturbed 
by the encroachment of man on their former habitations. Their numbers 
during the winter months are always largely added to by others, which, un- 
willing to face the fierce gales of the East Coast, come up the Thames and 
finally seek refuge with their companions in the many lakes and ornamental 
Blackbirds I have observed, but not in the same 
number as in former years; they, no doubt through their natural shyness 
and dislike of publicity, have removed themselves elsewhere. and even those 
that remain keep well among the bushes and do not as a rule come withiu 
the prying gaze of man: and yet if they only knew with what admiration 
a good cock blackbird is looked upon by a true nature lover I feel sure they 


waters of the metropolis. 


would come, and even sing their sweet notes at our very feet in gratitude ! 
The friendly starling and homely robin are still there prying hither and thither 
in search of insects or, in fact, anything that their quick eyes can discern now 
that the cold winter weather is upon us. These few lines, written in loving 
admiration for our feathered friends living in the very heart of our great city, 
probably would convey little—or even nothing—to the average person whose 
interests are elsewhere ; but yet to your readers who are bird lovers at heart 
it may please them to know that there are some, even in this neighbourhood, 
who spend many a pleasant half hour enjoying the companionship of these 
ever cheery, war-free little creatures.—B. E. LAMPARD-VACHELL, B.A., F.Z.S. 
THE ESSEX FARMERS’ STAGHOUNDS. 
{To tHe Eprror oF “ Country LIFe.’’] 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph of the Essex Farmers’ staghounds, 
which will have a rather sad interest, I think, for all who knew them. These 





SOLD AND DISPERSED. 


hounds have been sold and dispersed owing to the war, and I took the 
photograph at the kennels, Roxwell. near Chelmsford, at the outbreak 
of war.—S. A. Brown. 


THE “BLUE JOHN” DEPOSIT STILL PRODUCTIVE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFE.’’] 
S1r,—I beg to point out an error In your reference to Blue John (issue 
January 2oth, page 63) you say ‘‘ the deposit is no longer worked.” This 
is a mistake, my family and I have worked it for the past 200 years.— 
Joun Royse (Proprietor). 
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